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THE WORLD'S . . 
.. FOOD SUPPLY, 


cr HERE has just been issued from the oflices of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries the second part 
of the Agricultural Statistics Return, which shows the 
produce of crops in Great Britain. They are of a 
highly satisfactory character, inasmuch as the final 
figures considerably exceed those issued in the earlier part of the 
year. This is the more remarkable, because,as Mr. Rew very 
outstanding feature of the weather of 1g09 
was its cheerlessness—a characteristic strikingly reflected in the 
thnormal duration of the harvest. The ingathering of English 
wheat occupied on an average fifty-three days, as compared with 
forty-seven in the years 1908 and 1907, and thirty-four in 1906. 
Nevertheless, the final results were highly satistactory. If the 
yield of wheat during the preceding ten years be taken 
hundred, that of tgog was one hundred and seven. 
Barley did better, being one hundred and eleven; and roots 
better still, as potatoes were one hundred and nine, turnips 
hundred and twenty, and mangolds one 
hundred and seven. Attention should be especially directed 
to a comment made by Mr. Rew on the figures. He is 
writing purely as a_ statistician desirous of explaining his 
tables. He says, “It is necessary to bear in mind that a 
decided tendency to increased productivity per acre has been 
apparent in the returns, at any rate, for certain crops, so that an 
over-average yield may mean a heavier crop now than was 
described by the same phrase ten or fifteen years ago.” This 
improved productivity has been most marked in the case of 
wheat, oats, beans, swedes and mangolds. It means that bette 
machinery and a more enlightened method are being applied to 
the cultivation of farm crops. 


truly remarks, the 


average 
it one 


and swedes one 
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The increase in productiveness, however, does not at all 
keep pace with the increase in consuming power, and this is 
creating a difficulty which will have to be faced. So far it has 
baffled even the ingenuity and industry of Mr. Rew to obtain 
Statistics as to the number of wheat-eating people in the world, 
though we hope that in the volume of Agricultural Statistics to 
come he will get nearer to it. All he could do last year was to show 
the extent to which population was increasing. He came to the 
consoling conclusion that at present there is no likelihood of 
consumption overtaking production; but he was judging 
solely by figures, and we should be very much _ surprised 
if he has not modified that opinion by now. The factors 
making for the greater consumption of wheat are fairly 
well known. In the United States the extraordinary growth 
of population does not yet show any signs of being arrested, 
and, indeed, the population per square acre is still trivial as 
compared with that of Great Britain. Wheat is going up in value 
in the United States not because there is any lack of land in 
which to cultivate it, but because tillage has not yet become 
so close and scientific as it is in clder countries, and _ its 
prospects are not so alluring as to keep the best Americans on 
the land. ‘The most enterprising go to the towns. Hence there 
are abundant signs that the United States in the future will 
contribute little towards the food supply of the rest of the 
world. In the Far East we have India, China and Japan, all 
increasing in population, and all showing a tendency to become 
greater consumers of wheat. If this goes on it is evident that 
their exporting power will become seriously diminished, and that 
they will absorb the surplus of those countries that lie nearest to 
them ; so that the European supply will not come to any great 
extent from that quarter in the future. In saying this we are 
making every allowance for what is being done in the Valley of 
the Euphrates, where, no doubt, large quantities of wheat will be 
produc ed, 

Coming back to Europe, we find that Germany shows both 
an increased population and a higher standard of living. The 
time when it will cease to be a self-supporting country as fat 
as food is concerned does not appear to be very far off. Students 
of political economy will watch the course of events in Germany 
with great interest during the next few years. It would be 
the same in France except for the fact that the popuiation is 
almost stationary, and that, therefore, of the two factors only one 
is active—that of the higher standard of living. In Russia, no 
doubt, there are yet wide fields to be tapped; but then a huge 
proportion of the Russian population is still no further 
advanced than we were in the Tudor times They may come 
on at a bound at any moment and develop vast food-consuming 
potentialities. Cereals do not stand by themselves. The world 
afiords striking evidence at the present moment that when they 
become scarce the price of meat goes up automaticaily. ood- 
stuffs for cattle at the present time are so expensive as to 
render stock-keeping a very precarious calling even at enhanced 
prices. Only a few years ago it seemed that the supply of 
beef, mutton and rabbits from abroad was inexhaustible, and the 
prices were exceedingly low. To-day the difference in value 
between home-grown and imported meat is greatly decreased, and 
in no case is the supply so immense as to force down the selling 
price. Thus it would appear to be a problem of the no very 
uisvant future how to increase the world’s food supply. We 
do not expect to do it in the old way, because there is very little 
more wheat-growing land to exploit; that 1s to say, wheat- 
vrowing land of which the capacity is not known at the moment. 
We are quite aware of the vast tracts in Canada, and the 
possibilities of the United States, of the undeveloped land in 
Russia and in India. But these factors are all taken into 
consideration, and they certainly do not do more than keep up 
the supply that is beginning to lag behind the increase in 
population, so that we must dismiss them from the account. In the 
past, of course, science has ac« ~omplished miracles, and it may be 
that it will find for the people of the future a food different from 
any now consumed. Indeed, it is not Utopian to hope that when 
the various aids to civilisation, which are now in their infanc y; 
have become mature, the demands of the race that employ them 
will differ very much from those of the toiling and moiling 
generations that have gone before, and no doubt the chemist and 
analyst will discover for them the food they require. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 
Margaret Fraser. Her marriage to Captain Archibald 
Stirling is announced for April 14th. 


.*, It is particulariy requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on be half of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are receive d,the E ditor would esteem the kin?uess 


of readers if they would for ward the correspondence at once to him, 
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N a recent communication to the Press, Sir Walter Gilbey 
has set forth very clearly his ideas with regard to the 
cultivation of. sugar-beet in Great Britain. In particular 
he throws out a suggestion to Lord Denbigh which 
will, we nope, receive favourable consideration. The 

growing of sugar-beet must be, if anything, a matter of 
business, and Sir Walter Gilbey shows that previous attempts 
to cultivate it have not succeeded. Ile remembers forty 
years ago, when a capitalist from New Zealand made the 
attempt on a large scale, with the result that he lost his 
capital. The experiment at Lavenham in Sulfolk had no 
better success, and at various times other syndicates and 
companies have been formed to carry on the industry; but 
nothing is known of any that managed to do so at a profit. As 
we hinted when Lord Denbigh discussed the matter before, it is 
scarcely fair to expect people to put money into an undertaking 
of this kind when success can be only shown on paper. But 
this is where the usefulness of the suggestion made by Sir Walter 
Gilbey comes in. 


His proposal is that experiments should be conducted on a 
considerable scale in various areas throughout England. Expert 
farmers should be induced to grow a tew acres of sugar-beet. 
Ihis requires to be done for four or five years, and the results 
carefully compared. Not only should a record be kept of the 
weight of the crop, but also of the amount of sugar it 
yielded on analysis. If the result were on the whole favour- 
able, the cultivation of beet would deve op of itself. The 
theoretical side has been set forth in a letter by Mr. Charles 
Haines Jackson, who bears a name well known in the 
annals of agriculture. His point is that, according to 
statistics, the variability of English weather 1s not so great as is 
supposed. We may calculate on getting twelve hundred hours 
of sunshine in the year, and may possibly get eighteen hundred 
hours. He says, * Beet will therefore’’—the italics are ours 
“develop fourteen to seventeen per cent. of sugar in these 
It must surely be a dangerous thing to take an 
average of sunshine. lor example, take fourteen days in which 
seven give brilliant sunshine for ten hours, and another fourteen 
days of which each gives five hours’ sunshine. The same 
average amount of sunshine would result, but surely the climates 
would be very different. Mr. Jackson's therefore will not stand 
analysis. 


districts.” 


An old farmer in a contribution to 7he 7imes draws attention 
to a state of things on which we have often commented in these 
columns. This is the steady approach of a time when food will 
be much dearer than it is to-day. The writer in question speaks 
with the authority of experience, as he took his Midland farm as 
far back as 1854. He has, therefore, had the opportunity of 
noticing a great many fluctuations, and, perhaps, has recognised, 
as we have done, that the great cheapening of foodstuffs 
which took place in the eighties was merely an accident in the 
world’s history, such an accident as never occurred before and 
probably will never occuragain. For nearly a quarter of a century 
it seemed as if the world were overstocked with food, and farming 
was reduced to its lowest condition. From every side immense 
supplies of cereais and meat poured inlo england. Beef, 
mutton, wheat and maize, there seemed no end to them. [but for 
some years an extraordinary change has been taking place, and 
it is most significant that both in North and South America vast 
increases have occurred in the price of foodstufls. A record 
was made about a fortnight ago in the prices given for pigs at 
Chicago, and steers sold equally well. The cause of all this 
is that, proportionately with the number of consumers, the 
production of wheat and maize is not increasing. It is because 
animals cost so much more to feed that the prices are rising, 
and those best fitted to form an opinion hold that foi 
many years to come the upward tendency will continue. These 
are facts that will have to be taken into careful consideration by 
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our statesmen and philosophers, since expenditure has grown 
enormously during the era of cheap food, and taxation of any 
kind will be much more keenly felt when the price of necessities 
IS greater. 

Very general regret is being expressed at the failure of the 
co-partnership scheme introduced by Sir Christopher Furnes 
The explanation seems to be that the men did not realise the 
conditions, and imagined that if they became shareholders 
they could be sure of regular emp! yyment. Had they pet 
severed a little longer, it is in every way probable that, 
practically speaking, this end would have been achieved, 
because the ship-builder who is certain that his men will 
not go on strike is able to enter into contracts with confidence. 
If he cannot do this, he has less chance of obtaining orders. \ll 
this was carefully prepared for in the scheme which Sit 
Christopher Furness explained to his men. Labour disputes were 
to be reterred to a joint committee of employers and employed. 
The men receive four per cent. on their investments, and 
last year they had an additional bonus of five per cent.; but 
they seemed to be under the impression that they could realise 
their shares at any moment, and it was their inability to do this 
that led to the vote against the scheme. It thus becomes 
apparent that before co-partnership can be established it will be 
necessary to train the workers in the patience which capital 1s 
required to exert. Few of them seemed to understand that 
great enterprises are in many cases unprofitable for years, and 
that the owners go on paying wages, buying material and laying 
out capital generally without any immediate return, 


A COUNTRY WANDERER. 


Happy he that wanders free 

Throuzh the fields merrily. 

ar from dusty town and riot, 

Lives a life of peace and quict. 

Through the woods he gaily goes, 

Cuts a stick from green hedgerows 

Roaming by the rippliig stream, 

Where the silver dace and bream, 

Like a silver lightning flash, 

Shimmering faintly lightly plash, 

K. H 
We tind ourselves yet again at the end of a hunting season, 

and one of the comments which seem to arise most readily is 
“time it did end.” This is not by any means to say that the 


eason has been a bad one—far from it. It has been an exceed 
ingly open season, with very few days on which sport has been 
topped by frost, nor has fog, which has inter! red with it often 
of late years, been much of an interruption. On the whole, too, 
scent has been fine. But it has been a season of very heavy 
‘yoing,”’ and just because there have been so few and such 
short checks it has been particularly hard on the hor Phey 
have been worked continually and ynetimes in- very hard 
conditions, and it is probable that, if we could take the vi rdict of 


veterinary surgeons all over the country, it would be that they 


cannot remember a season in which they have been kept more 
busy with equine ailments, for the most pat due to strain in the 
hunting-tield directly consequent on the heavy ground. In places, 


hunting has been stopped for a day or two by the floods; but the 
floods themselves have been a positive help to sport in one way, 
by driving foxes up to the higher grounds, where hounds have 


readily found them. 


Now he has gone, tar, lor away, 
We sh ill ne'er hear his voice in the morning, 
The lament for John Peel must inevitably have sounded in 
manv memories when it was announced that the famous Tommy 


Dobson had passed away last Saturday. Pnis sturdy and 
genuine sportsman of the old sc ol is likely to become 
even more famous than Is prototype. A brief a runt 
ot his career Was given mm oul issue of November 25th, 
1gO9. He was then in his eighty-fourth year, and had 
been Master of the Eskdale and Ennerdale Foxhounds for 
fiftv-three years, while he had been connected with the 
pack fot more than sixty years. He was happy in the oppor 

tunity of his death, as it occurred while he was away at 
Langdale with his huntsman and hounds for the purpose of 
hunting that district. The dalesmen who compose the Hunt are 


for the most part yeomen farmers, and they W ll greatly miss the 
cheery voice and rugged, pleasant face of their famou \Master. 
He is buried in the churchyard o! St. Catherine, and the fell 
dales and crags wherein he hunted lie all around iim. We 
could almost imagine him in his dreamless sleep still listening to 
the sound of the horn in the morning. 
Ihe suggestion that an International horticultural exhibit 

should be held in London during May and June, 1912, assumed 
definite form on ‘Tuesday last. On that day a public meeting 
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ler the project wa eld in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, under the presidency of Sir Trevor 
la aul Phe m " t trongly supported by the 
eadin culturists inthe country. ‘The last International exhi 
bition of t nd was held in London in 1866 and was a decided 
\ pointed out by Sir Trevor Lawrence, horti 
ture tude immense progress since that time, and, therefore, 
the ; tio f 1y12 should be of a very instructive and 
teresting it ter. \ithough the Council of the Ik yal 
Hlort tural S ety is the prune m er and s ipporter of the 
projer t present, a large and influential committee is to be 
formed of la ind ventlemen who are interested in horticul 
ture. Under their management it is hoped that the exhibition 
will be irried out ) broad and comprehensive lines, and be 
orou y characte 1 present-day horticulture. 

Surely the Ancient Marmer will hardly know “* where 
ing up Channel, in- striking its entrance, and 
t eu tive yleal liwhat B see \ynes, of the Scilly” Islands. 
There, the Wolf, the B yp and the light on St. Agnes have 
emed ed tia lor ht teering that the change olf 
me of them will have rather the effect of a shifting of the Pole 

Star or on f the more important heavenly luminaries from 
pris lt true other and perhaps a better light is to be 
up for him on St. Mary's, the adjacent island and largest of 

e Scilly lands, instead of the old tamilar friend on St. Agnes 
e truth is that this St. Agnes lighthouse was just a little too 

i » that th yyenal ion had to report on it a ullering trom 

Ls] ‘ { senile decay, beyond medicament, such as will attack 
un edifice ind cont inces, especially when so warred on 

ind bulleted by ini and waves. So this has to come down 
ind the new one on St. Mary’s to go up, and the mariner must 


un the chanved condition 


\ n to tal tock more and more adequately of the 

es which the winter has inflicted on us in the gardens—for it 
asad fact that no gardener of experience ever contemplates 
the possibility of a winter with no losses at all— it ts to be feared 
that we have to realise very generally that a winter of constant 
et, such as the last, is almost as deadly as one of very severe 
frost. The condition of the herbaceous borders has begun to 
reveal itself fully, and shows that a great many plants have 
suffered from wha. th idener calls * rot,” and perhaps there 
not a bette name for it, from the prolonged wet. lhe 
anchusa ecem to have felt it severely, and many others in a 
minor devree. We tind more dead wood, too, than we had 
expected in the roses, we prune them, though in this regard 


e are not so badly off as last year, when the extreme frost was 
altogether more than they could bear with any comfort. 

\ lew week wo we called attention to the needless restora 
tion which was to be practised upon the church of St. Mary, 
Vuddietown. The proposal had been received with dismay by 
idmirers of Mr 
architects in the strongest possible terms. Now the hand of 
the restorer is to be laid upon the parish church at Stratford- 
n- Avon, and a vestry is to be built in the north side of 
the chancel. From the plans of the proposed alterations which 


Phomas Hardy, and was condemned by 


have been post d in the church, it is easy to see how terribly the 
new vestry will spoil the appearance of the building. Architects 
are unanimous in their disapproval. 





\inong the grand old men of the past generation who are still 
‘ idiny place 1s held by Lord Lister, who celebrated 
is eighty-third birthday a few days ago. By the discovery 
of the antiseptic treatment in surgery he carried forward the 


humane advance which was made by Sir James Simpson's intro- 


duction of anasthetics. It is difficult for us to look back and 
nnagine how horrible the sufferings of people must have been 
when they were compelled to come under the surgeon's knife 


without the alleviation of pain which ts offered by these two 
agencies. [listoria ind novelists have pictured for us the grim 
urgery which followed a yvreat battle, whether by land or sea; 
and in those days even the ho pitals parto ik of the nature of a 
laughter-house. Lord Lister, of course, was greatly indebted 
to the French chemist Pasteur, who has been the source from 
Which a great proportion of the medical discoveries of the time 


have arisen; but honour ts none the less due to him because he 
availed himselt of Pasteur’s knowledge in the practical work of 
uryery 

Londoners will hear with giadness that a serious attempt 
is to be made to regulate the ways of those who carry 
collecting-boxes in the streets. They are often a puzzle, if not 
it nuisance, to the foot-passenger. Most of those who are 


charitably-minded have poor of their own to attend to, and it 
Is impo ible tor them to respond lO every appeal made by a 
tranger. Moreover, a collecting-box, even when it is accom 
panied by a badge, is not always a guarantee of good faith, 


nd we are atraid that those of the baser sort are not above 
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taking advantage of such an excellent institution as Hospital 
Sunday. All the same, it will be difficult to work the new 
regulations. For example, they are very strict about collectors 
being stationary and remaining at a certain distance apart. 
How will this apply to the collectors who accompany a march of 
unemployed ? They are continually on the move, and it is thei 
custom as they go to place their receptacles before the eyes of 
the passers by. 


\ thoroughly well-advised step has been taken by thi 
Government in appointing a Departmental Committee to 
make enquiries into the Begitish export trade in_ livestock. 
I-ngland has been very properly called the Stud Farm of 
the world, and the growing business connected with the breed 
ing of livestock is one that will well repay exceptional attention. 
lt would be difficult to supply a better list of names than those 
of the members of the Committee. Each of them is closely 
connected with livestock interests. They are Sir Richard P. 
Cooper, Mr. Charles Adeane, Mr. Richardson Carr, Mr. 
Vaughan Davies, M.P., Mr. John M. Fraser, Mr. Alex. T. 
Gordon, jun., Colonel H. Le Roy Lewis, D.S.O., Mr. ‘T. H. 
Middleton, M.A., M.Sc., one of the Assistant-Secretaries of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Mr. Sanders Spencer and Mr. 
. H. Stericker. The Committee may rest assured that the 
utmost confidence wiil be felt in their « ipacity to cope with the 
intricate problems presented by the export trade in livestock. 


SPRING MOONLIGHT. 

Now for the second time since Christmas-tide 

The Moon swings full; but all the woodlands then, 

The waste and withered woodlands, to Her ken 

Tay stark and sapless, and the countryside 

Showed bared and frosted ribs, and far and wide 

The fields rang iron, till the shy wood-wren 

And bulifinch, faint from frozen glade and fen, 

Beyged at the door forlorn and hungry eved. 

But snowdrops and the lucent crocus now 

With pointed spathes regard Her, as she rules 

The star-strung zenith, white, and amber stoled ; 

The bullfineh and the wren, with food enow 

\re back in their still haunts by woods and pools; 

And life resurgent leaps in fell and fold. 

Eric CLouGH TAYLOR. 
This year’s early Easter has precipitated what may be 

termed the beginning of the golfing season. To be sure, golf 
has, strictly speaking, no season at all, but can be played, and is 
played, by a number of enthusiasts through the mud and mists of 
winter. There are, indeed, some who declare that golf is a winter 
and not a summer game, and who put away their clubs as soon as 


the ground grows hard and the sun grows hot. These, however, 
are in a minority, and to golfers in general -the coming of spring 
brings a renewed and pleasant activity. The amateur who plays 


the game, so to speak, professionally looks forward to a time of 
competitions and championships and International matches ; but 
he, after all, is a mere drop in the great ocean of golfers. Their 
thoughts do not soar beyond an occasional monthly medai, and 
championships have but the mildest interest for them. What 
they look forward to is almost exclusively the playing of their 
own humble games with the accompaniment of more sunshine 
and less mud. More especially they long for that most delightful 
of rounds, the round that is played after tea when the days first 
begin to grow long. The thought of that evening round lightens 
many days that are spent in stuffy offices. 


In a peroration which is likely to become famous, Lord Hugh 
Cecil used the beautiful phrases, “ Safe from the waters of 
oblivion, safe from the tides of Time,” to describe the end of a 
fine ambition. This consummation, he considered, was to be 
achieved by those who had their names inscribed as members of 
the House of Lords. Whatever we may think of that kind of im 
mortality, it is, at any rate, true that the pathos of life is alw ‘ys 
expressed when we consider how quickly the dead are lapped in 
forgetfulness. And, incidentally, a discussion has arisen in the 
newspapers as to the best means of perpetuating the fume of 
those who have benefited mankind. ‘The Romans are planting a 
vrove to the memory of Virgil. Cecil Rhodes endowed a system 
of scholarships that will always keep his name alive, and it is 
becoming more and more a common practice to build a school, 
pay for a bed in a hospital, or take some similar means of main- 
taining the memory of those who have deparied. Without saying 
anything against these methods, Mr. Charles Waldstein has pro- 
mulgated a very plausible argument in favour of statue memorials. 
If we understand him aright, he would have them done with a 
certain amount of realism, in their boots and trousers, so to 
speak. The neglected art of sculpture would be encouraged, and 
public buildings in towns and even villages would receive a 
certain amount of decoration. In recent times there has been a 
tendency to sneer at these stone memorials; but there is much 
to be said for the view set forth by Mr. Waldstein. 
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A FORBIDDEN CITY.—1. 


“ HE FORBIDDEN CITY,” “The Hermit Kingdom,” 
“The Empire of Seclusion": these names indicate in 


some degree the barriers with which the empires of 


the Far East have sought in the past to prevent the 
intrusion of the foreigner to their countries or their 
capitals. Of all these The Forbidden City of Peking has, 
perhaps, the best right to its title, for save during a very short 
intervai it has been inaccessible not only to foreigners, but even 


I;mpress as rigid in ceremonial as any of her predecessors, 
foreign troops marched on the northern capital to quell the 
Boxer trouble and rescue the Legations. They occupied it and 
for the second time effected an entrance into The Forbidden City. 
This occasion was memorable for an event which would, a 
lew years earlier, have been deemed an improbability too great 
to be dreamt of, namely, that Japanese troops took part in the 
relief and fought side by side with those of the Western Powers 





THk 


to all but a favoured few of the natives of the great Empire of 
China. The sanctity which has environed not only the dwelling- 
place, but the person of its emperors, has been without parallel 
in the Courts of the world, as their envoys have long known. If 
instances be needed, we may go so far back as 1816, when Great 
Britain's Ambassador, in the person of Lord Amherst, was not per- 
mitted to see the “‘ Dragon’s Face” because he declined to kneel 
to him, and later on, to 1859, when the American Minister failed in 
like manner, demurring to do so on the plea that he went on his 
knees only to God 
and women, an 
unconvincing 
statement to make 
to a potentate 
such as the 
Emperor of China. 

As a matter 
of fact, The lor- 
bidden City - has 
only been viewed 
by alien eyes alter 
the happening of 
two events— 
namely, in 1860, 


when the armies 


of two Western 
Empires, Great 
Britain and 


France, having 
forced their way 
to the City of 
Peking, drove out 
the Emperor, 
opened up his 
palaces to the 
public gaze, and 
looted and burnt 
some of the fairest 
of them. Again, 


WU 


GATE. 

For nearly a year following this second occupation The lor- 

bidden City was euarded by foreign troops, but its palace 
4 , 4 | 


were inaccessible to foreign visitors. 
It was the participation of our 
second occupation that 
first time in 
the remarkable group of 
city, and the thoroughness 


Japanese allies in- this 
has placed the outside world for the 


possession of complete documents concerning 
palaces that go to make up the 
with which they are pursuing 


and distributing knowledge could bardly receive more striking 


coptirmation than 
in the monumental 
compilation trom 


which the illustra 
wons How pre 
sented to oul 
readet 
culled. Its origin 
is due to the 
Imperial Univer- 


have been 


sity of Tokyo, 
itself an institu 
tion ol some 
decades’ growth 
only, but which 
is doing magni- 
ficent work in 


every depart nent 
of education. The 
moment that the 
mysteries of The 
Forbidden City 
unfolded to 
the gaze of the 
world, the 
University Saw 
and seized _ the 
opportunity, and 
de spat ned a com 


were 


outside 


mission, consist 





forty years later, 
alter an interval 
in which the 
Imperial Power 
again became 
supreme and was 
wielded during the 


greater part by an THE 





TORTOISE, 





ing of a prolessor, 
two expert Te) 
architecture, a 
draughtsman and 
the tirst photo 
grapher in japan, 
Ovawa Kazu 


masa, to prosecule 
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into 
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Central 
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We 


and 


tern 
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sible 
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named we 
attet 
mat 

its | 
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It woe 
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all 
each more 
than 


dl 


use. 


ce ire 
runner, a 
exalted 
without 
this undoubtedly 
planned with the sole 
object of adding to the 
mysterious 
bility of the reig 


monarch, who 


ore 


aying al 


wa 


InaAcct 


late 
Holi 


few of his 


lwelt 
Holy 


which 


nvic 
ol 
but 
ubjects by 


could any 


possibility penetrate. 


It was upon the floor 


of these sacred hall 
that the feet of bar 
barians from other 
lands, after the flight THE 
of the Dowager 


iLmpress, for the first moment in the history of that old empire, 
set then imprint, and it is of their innermost sanctuaries that out 
illustrations for 

lhe Purple Forbidden City is placed on an eminence to the 
eastward of a large expanse of water,.or inland lake, known as 
the North, Middle and Southern Sea, the which 
buildings of every kind, villas, temples and summer-houses, are 
amidst gardens and surroundings of much beauty, and 
from which the city buildings are seen in imposing masses The 
city is approached by numerous fortified gates, of which that of 
Wu, depicted in our first illustration, affords a fai 
These are placed one within the other at almost equal distances, 
sufficient, were one taken, to compel assailants to advance under 
the whole way to the next. That which we illustrate the 
Gate, the third and It commands and 
formidable moat which surrounds the rectangular 
of five pavilions resting 


are the most part taken. 


on borders of 


grouped 


sample. 


fire iS 


uthern innermost. 


ty. It is an impressive structure on 


COUN 
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ymry and three side f Three 
open through its facing wall, while each side wall has a 


Che central pavilion is a two- 


mas cover;rs a quare. 
door leading into enclosed courts. 
toreyed building of fine proportions with nine compartments, and 
is connected by « with two other two-storeyed pavilions on 
side, ad yet other pavilions. 


pavilions Phoenix Towers.” 


yrridot > 
mnecte wilh 
known as the “Five 
ind pillars are painted red, the friezes above the 
ry variegated worn 
Che roofs are covered with tiles of bright yellow, 
are of pure lite marble. But the wall 
e in many places crumbling, and the whole place shows signs 
of decay and ruin. This the grass-grown, neglected court- 
yard pre pare us for similar evidences of a departing glory, borne 


eithet each of which ts ¢ 
These 
The w 
pillars in ve 
terated. 


while the balustrades 


are 
alls 
colours—now much and 
piri 
W 


ind 


witness to in every step we take. As a specimen of a more 
ornate gate and of a different style of architecture we give that 
which leads to the Wan-fo Pavilion. 

Passing through the Wu Gate, we cross one of the “ Bridges 


of the Inner Golden 
River,” a rivulet which 
meanders through the 
courtyard, and come 


to the Tai-he Gate, 
the entrance to the 
Inner Court. This is 
approached by a flight 
of steps in white 
marble, an invariable 
introduction to each 
Palace, but here also 


rendered necessary by 
the rising ground. 
These are rapidly 
being overgrown with 
luxuriant grasses. The 
marble balustrades on 


either side of each 
flight have handsome 
tops to the newels, 


We illustrate onesuch, 
with a design 
of a phoenix (eng) 
flying in the clouds; 
it elt-repeated 
form of decoration, and 
we meet with it over 
and over again. 
Leaving the Tai 
he Gate by means olf 
leading out 
pavilions at 
end, cross 
larger court- 
approach 
Pai-he Hall, 
the *“*Grand Hall of 
Harmony.” his 
stands on a triple ter- 
of white marble 
thirty feet high, winged 
with red-painted halls 
with smaller entrances 
to adjoining 


Cal ved 


iS an 


( orridors 
of the 
eithe 
a still 
yard, 
the eat 


we 


and 


cr] 
bad 


race 


halls on 
Various 
objec ts of interest 
adorn approach 
and clues to 
the decorative scheme 
of the whole city. 
Chinese ornament may 
be divided into repre- 


either side. 


its 


give 


LION-DOG. 


sentations of animals, 
plants, celestial bodies 
and natural phenomena, together with geometric and invented 
patterns. The first named are most usually employed, especially 
in the case of sacred animals, such as the dragon, lion, phoenix, 
crane, turtle and Ihe dragon is omnipresent, until one 
almost comes to regard it as the only ornament used, its imperial 
character being demonstrated by its five claws, while it almost 


tiger, 


invariably has its mouth open, presumably as a sign of 
offence, or of its proclaiming the majesty of the Emperor. 
Standing before the Tai-he Hall we have specimens of 
three of these animals, which may be taken as_repre- 
sentative of much that follows repeated again and again. 


First the lion or lion-dog, his mane curled, a dragon-decorated 


collar round his neck, his foot resting on a_ sacred ball, 
a magnificent specimen of copper gilt, on a _ marble 


pedestal. Next the crane (Grus montignesia), which with the 


pheenix is highest in repute of birds, being endowed with 
mythical attributes. It reaches a fabulous age, is the aerial 
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irser of in rta ud takes a peculiar interest in human of five which at intervals precede the innermost and most 
ilairs. ‘The bronze representative before the Tai-he Hall may inaccessible of all, but it may be taken as representative of most 
be iid to be the ancestor of numbers which have come to of the others, having been built in the Emperor K’ang-hsi’s reign 
Kurope, for he stands over nine feet high and is of great (1662-1722); it is, perhaps, the principal building in the Palace, 
Neat m is another representation in marble of the as it was here that the E:mperor was wont to receive his officials 

caenix. Its presence here is typical of virtuous rulers and wise on the Three Chief Festivals when they appeared before the 
ernment lhe tortoise (Kwei), a magnificent piece of throne to offer their congratulations. It was here, also, that he 

by e, is the third of the important symbolic features which held the ceremony of authorising the Commander-in-Chief of 


the Army to proceed to war, 
and where he conferred Court 
honours. Its interior is some 
fifty feet in height, its walls 
are covered with glazed tiles, 
and the ceiling is magnificently 
ornamented with figures of 
flowers, clouds and dragons. 
In the centre rises an imperial 
dais approached by six flights 


of marble steps. A _ richly 
carved screen stands behind 
the throne. The latter and 


the railings round the dais are 
carved in wood and ornamented 
with gold. Che pillars rising 
round the dais have each a 
circumference of over ten feet, 
ind are decorated trom top to 
base with huge gilt dragons. 
Their colouring forms an 
exception to that of nearly all 
other instances, where the 
pillars are painted red. 
Marcus B. Huisu. 


(To be continued. ) 


AGRICULTURAL 

NOTES. 

Errect oF Foop on THI 
Quatiry or Mrar. 

O one car glance at 
an agricultural 
paper in these days 
without seeing 
something about 

the different value of feeding- 
stuffs, and it is true that editors 
are fully justified in giving that 
important subject a prominent 
place. We do not oiten meet, 
however, with much comment 
on the bearing of different foods 
on the quality of the meat pro 
duced, though there are marked 
differences between them in 
this respect. Most farmers are 
aware that good barley-meal 
makes good bacon, while acorns 
harden and deteriorate it, and 
that bean-meal, though a rapid 
flesh former, is not noted for 
the production of the best 
quality. 1 am frequently meet- 
ing with little puzzles in con- 
nection with the meat trade, 
and here is a rather interesting 
case in point. Why do Aber- 
deen-Angus catt!e that come 
direct from their native county 
to our Southern markets make 
more money per pound than 
animals of exactly the same 
breed fed in Norfolk ? The 
latter are always well finished 
and look just as good as the 
former, but they neither handle 
so well nor make as much 
money. ‘The reason for this is 
well known to the salesmen 





PILLARS IN THE TAI-HE HALL, who sell and the butchers who 
buy them. It is a question of 
lecorate the front of the Tai-he Hall. There is a saying still feeding. The Aberdeen men use oats and the Norfolk men give 
urrent in China, “ May your days be as long as those of the bean-meal, and the superiority of the beef produced by the oats 
tortoise and crane.” In the spe men before us he has but little gives it an extra value of about a halfpenny per pound. 
resemblance to his original sell, having a dragon’s head and feet, —_—— 
while flames of fire spread over his shell. The ubiquitous SELLING WOOL ArT A SACRIFICE. 
ragon ornament on the pedestal here assumes a very decorative rHERE are many shrewd flockmasters who have a very great objection to 
aspect. The Tai-he Hall, be it remembered, is only the first selling wool on the sheep's back and will never sell a fat sheep in the woo} 
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after Christmas if they can help it. Thev have excellent reasons for this 
objection, though it would be absurd to argue that no one should do it, 
When tegs are forward and trade good, if the weather is severe, they must, 
of course, be soll; but there comes a time when the farmer can take his 
choice, and then, in the great majority of cases, it is far better to 
keep the wool at home, It is seldom that the light-land farmer 
can spare many tegs from the turnips before March, and during 
that month, I do not hesitate to say, it will pay him best to clip. 
Che humane and sensible plan of using waterproof jackets, warmly lined, is 
not adopted as it might be. They are not expensive, and wear a long time. 
Kor local markets within walking distance, even these can be dispensed with 
on a mild day, but for iong railway journeys they are most desirable and 


safeguard the sender against all charges of cruelty. The fact is that nearly 
the whole fleece is often given away in Islington Market and, doubtless, in 
many others. A fortnight ago clipped tegs were sold in the North 


at eightpence three-farthings per pound which would only have made 
ninepence in the fleece. To compensate for the loss of the wool in this case, 
the price for the woolled sheep should be tenpence farthing per pound 
dead weight, 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN: MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

Judging by the report of the Director of Agricultural Education, and 
also from private information, it seems evident that Monmouth is one of the 
most enterprising of all the English counties in the matter of technical 
education There are competitions for butter and cheese making, poultry- 
raising, cider, potatoes and bee-keeping. The classes are well filled, and the 
judges speak very highly of the spirit shown by the pupils, their keen desire to 
excel and the excellent results of their training. Having recently had occasion 
to enquire into the state of agriculture in the county generally, the writer 
found ample proof that Monmouthshire is in a position of enviable prosperity. 
This may be partially owing to the capital markets existing close at hand ; 
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margin or none at all, The same applies to the fruit farmer. The 
immense imports of foreign and Colonial fruit have been decidedly against him, 
Twenty years ago tomatoes, for instance, were unknown in the average 
wreengrocer’s shop; now there is not a shop without them lor a whole month 
in the year. In consequence of this competition—which applies to all our 
native fruits—English fruit has suffered. But, looking at farming as a whole, 
the horizon appears to be much brighter to those who unterstand their busi 
ness and adapt themselves to the times. In fact, the terrible depression of 
the seventies and eighties thoroughly pruned out the rule-of-thumb met 
now we have the survival of the fittest. 
SCARCITY OF ITAy. 
Those farmers who, a couple of years ago, were at their wits’ end as to 


and 


what to do with their surplus hay, except hold tight to it or dispose of it at a 
loss, would weil know what to do with it now, as real good 1908 clover or 
meadow hay is a very scarce commodity indeed, In 1908 there were about 
ten fine days in which excellent hay was made, alter which the quality was 
doubtful indeed, Last year there was scarcely a good rick of hay made, 
either clover or meadow. It was, in fact, just got together some- 
how, and in consequence it did not weigh out as well as it apparently 
bulked, The present winter has been a very long one indeed; and, 
owing to the bad quality of the straw, immense inroads have been made 
on the hay-stacks, and with dear cakes the drain has been even greater than 
it otherwise would have been, So in consequence of these various causes hay 
has become decidedly scarce ; and there is little indeed to come across the 
Irish Channel, as good hay is now worth more on that side than this I lappily 
the prices have not yet risen sufliciently to bring about an influx of foreign 
hay, and therefore the gain is going direct to the English grower E. W. 
A TEX?-BOCK OF AGRICULTURE 

Although books suitable for the student of agriculture are plentiful, in a 

few years after publication many of them vet out of date, for agricultural 





HARROWING. 


but the way in which the people are grasping the idea that knowledge is 
power—even in agriculture—goes to show that something must be put down 
to their own exceptional intelligence and enterprising spirit. Were English 
farmers as a body more teachable, they would be better able to meet that 
foreign competition which grows keener every year. A. T. M. 
Is FARMING TAKING A BerrerR TuRN? 

At the present time it is a matter of extreme difficulty in many instances 
for anyone looking for a farm to get into another without having to pay a 
premium, or what practically amounts to the same thing. In fact, the 
scarcity of farms begins to make us think of the good old days of English agri- 
culture, The value of land after years of downward tendency has lately shown 
considerable appreciation, 2nd when it is put on the market there are few non- 
sales indeed, unless the reserve has been put at more than an outside limit. 
Ali this demonstrates the fact that farming, both dairy and arable, is taking a 
turn for the better. The arable farmer finds more enquiry for his wheat; he 
can sell even his soiled barley at fairly remunerative rates, because foreign 
grinding has kept up. Oats, peas and beans are ready money. The arable 





farmer now, if he uses only ordinary foresight, has, despite dearer labour, 
cheapened methods of cultivation. The modern implements, for instance, 
are so much more effective that work can be got over mucli more speedily. 
The arable farmer has also received a very profitable enquiry of late 
for his heavy horses, His dairying neighbour has not done so badly 
either. He has been making excellent prices for his cheese; butter has 
sold well, and cattle have been commanding better figures than for years past, 
whether as stores or as beef. The depression as regards recent sheep prices 
appears to be breaking up, and the mention of a pigis gold. If the dairy 
farmer wished to sell his calves either as weaners or fat for veal, he has had 
no trouble in doing so. The prices of milk might be better, and its lowness 
is caused solely by lack of cohesion among the producers. But the commercial 
farmer who purchases store stock and feeding-stuffs to feed them has 
found prices all against him, so much so as to leave him with very little 


Fa 


science in these days advaices with such rapid strides, Mr. J. Alan Murray's 
** Soils and Manures ” (Constable and Co ), therefore, comes at a time wher 


attered articles an 


it is desirable to gather up the latest teaching from the s 
reports in which it is published and to note the extent to which previou 
conclusions must be modified. The science of agriculture, with its many 
ramifications, is so very intricate a study that it is quite impossible to expect 
the working farmer to have any full knowledge of it. Ile connects readily 
enough effect with immediate cause, but the ‘fundamental truth 
underlying the phenomena of agriculture” are, as a rule, beyond him, It is 
these fundamental truths, together with the multitude of activities whic! 
original (if tie word may be used) causes set in motion, that the author aims 
at teaching. The plan of the book is clear, and the reader is taker 
by natural steps from one aspect of the subject to another; but some 


knowledge of chemistry and of geology, not to mention other science 
is necessary in order that the student may read with full under 
standing. Hence, the volume is not of the elementary order; and 
although an ordinary farmer may find much to interest and instruct him in 
its three hundred odd pages, it appeals more particularly to those connected 
in other capacities with ‘‘the land.” Landowners, land agents, bailiffs and 
those who have had some training in agricultural colleges—to these particu 
larly we cordially commend the book as a valuable and necessary addition 
to the agricultural section of their library. The origin, physical properties, 
the chemistry and biology of soils are fully treated in successive chapters, and 
the sections dealing with manures and the principles of manuring are very 
complete. Appended to the volume are the Ilighland and Agricultural 
Society’s instr ctions for valuing manures, and Dr. Charles Crowther’s tables 
giving the composition and manurial values of various farm foods. We might 
offer the suggestion that the use of simpler language in several instances 
would have made the volume much more attractive to the non-scientific reader, 
without in any way impairing its efficiency ; but, in occ sionally making this 
mistake, Mr. Murray is in good company. 
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SOMEONE, very charm 

ing, had chosen, quite 
\ inexplicably, to marry 
someone else, not in the least 
charming, and in consequence 
the world to Martin Ruffwell was a grey, hopeless void for ever 
and for ever. Opportunely enough, an indignantly repeated 
invitation had arrived from his sister, and Martin had accepted tt 
gloomily, feeling that one might as well bury one’s blighted 
heart in the wilds of the West of Ireland as anywhere else. All 
plac es were alike—now. There was no eooduess or savour leit 
in life. And as for women—there was no faith or truth or loyalty 
in any single one of them! 

He spoke always in this strain now, when he remembered to 
do so, and when his audience showed itself at all sympathetic, 
and upon the first evening of his arrival his sister had listened 
to his diatribes with quite unnatural patience. She made no 
attempt at all to contradict him, to defend her grossly slandered 
sex, but had hearkened to him very kindly with the faint sug- 
gestion of a small wise smile upon ber lips. Martin had been 
pleased with her, and had gone to bed quite happily unhappy. 
Lut now, as he dressed himself, horribly late for breakfast, with 
the soft, sea-flavoured Irish air coming through his window, it 
was quite difficult to be unhappy, however conscientiously one 
tried. The hills almost jooked in at his window, soft and green 
and kindly, with a sun-sparkle upon their dew-wet slopes; and 
beyond them were other hills, grey and blue and mistily purple 
in the hazy distance; and through a long, green valley he was 
aware of the sea, a soft blue-green plain, edged by a creamy 
border of surf, and far, far away, breaking its smoothness, a little 
black rocky islet. And there was something in the soft, 
enchanted air that soothed the real soreness of his heart and his 
bruised vanity ; 1t was almost as though a woman with a queenly, 
tragic face, who had known many, many sorrows, and had 
learned to smile faintly at them all, whispered to him very gently 
of hope and courage and the world’s loveliness. . . . | 
suppose, as a matter of fact, Ireland was at her old _ trick 
weaving her magic spells about him, turning another man’s heart 
wistfully towards her for always, wherever he might wander. 

* This—this is certainly rather ripping !"’ mused Mr. Rufl 
well, quite brightly, and then he remembered his duty with a 
start. “And lonely—quite gorgeously lonely,” he added, with 
bitter satisfaction. ‘“ One oughtn’t to run across a single woman 
here, with any luck.” ‘Then he descended, and as he opened th 
door of the dining-room he heard his sister remark, decisively 
“Well, it can't be helped, Martin will have to look after Aileen 
to-day!” 

“ Good-morning. What on earth do you mean?” Martin 
asked, with real alarm. ‘* Who is—Aileen ?”’ 

“Surely you remember your own cousin?” Beatrice 
answered, quite kindly. “It’s ten years since you saw her, and 
you were both delightfully innocent children then, but—-she’s still 
your cousin!” 

Martin cast back his mind and had a not unpieasing memory 
of a long-legged “ flapper,” whom he had treated with lordly 
indifference, despite her unconcealed envy and admiration of his 
own maleship. That, he reflected, was the true and prope 
attitude for any woman towards any man. Alas, that it was so 
rare ! 

“Yes, I remember her,” he said. “ But-—why have I got 
to look alter her to-day ?” 

“ Didn’t we tell you yesterday that she is coming over fo1 
some trout-fishing on the Lough?” Beatrice asked. ‘* Well, she 
is. She's walking over this morning, and now, when it Is too 
late to put her off, there is this letter from Bob’s schoolmaster. 
He has measles, and—Jack and I| are catching the ten-fifteen 
train.” 

Martin looked puzzled.“ I don’t quite understand,” he mur 
mured, ‘ Don't they keep doctors and things at Bob's school ?”’ 





Jack laughed, and Beatrice 
shrugged her shoulders with a cer- 
tain fine pity for Martin’s densene 

* You don't understand, Martin. 
If you bad a boy of your own” 
(“ Thank Heaven, I haven't!’ Martin interjected, fervently) 
“vou would. \We must 


looking aiter the poor darling all right. And you must take 


eo at once to see that they are 
charge of Aileen to-day.” 

“Qh, Lord!” said Martin, heavily. ‘And | came down 
here to get away from all women! ey sae 

“It as hard on you!” Jack said, very gravely, although his 
eyes twinkled annoyingly ; but Beatrice treated the situation 
with the fine relentlessness of a sister. 

* Don’t be silly, Martin!’ she said. “ Everything's 
arranged. We are sending lunch down to the Lough for you, 
and Michael will have the rods and a boat readv. You ought to 
be pleased.” 

“T might have been—once,” answered Martin, who, by the 
Way, Was just twenty-three. “ But now ! And I’ve only 
once handied a trout rod in my life!” 

But Beatrice did not care. Mere trifles never did divert 
her from her purpose, Martin remembered. 

“And Aileen doesn’t know much about it. either,” she 
answered. “But Michael will look after you both. We 
arranged to meet Aileen by the cairn on the hill, and you haven't 
much time if you 1 tend to have any breakfast 

Martin helped himself to grilled trout with the air of an 
early Christian martyr who has just been cheerily informed that 


he will have to face a tiger. 

But there was nosign of Aileen when he reached the cairn. 
He looked all about him, and then, since he was not sure which 
Waly he Was conning, lie sat al Wi upon a fl it grey stone al d iit 
a pipe. It had developed mtoasolt grey day, as do so many 


days in Ireland. It would have been raining beyond all doubt 


but for the lusty breeze that was blowing. Martin was sheltered 
from that breeze, but its drowsv moan was in his ears. ‘There 
was something about the huddling circle of grev hills upon which 
he looked that made for a wistful peace, that was soothing as a 
crooning lullaby. Upon all of them there brooded the grey 
loneliness and the suggestion of mystery and tragic tailure that 


are part of the inexpressible, heart-catching charm of [rel ind, 
It is to be supposed that Martin succumbed to that suggested 
lullaby, for in a little while his eyes closed sleepily. , 

And he dreamt that he saw a princess upon those hills—a 
lost princess, with bare white feet and deep grey eyes and 
exquisite dark drifting hair—a princess waiting and weeping 


for one who never came. And somehow he knew. that 
the name of that princess was” Erin, who holds het 
lovers’ hearts however far they stray, into whatever alien 
eyes they look. In her white hands there must Le evet 
emptine ss, and upon her wild hills must she ever wander 
homeless with no other courtiers than the mist and rain. She 
has had countless wovers, this lost lady of old vanished day 

since Sirongbow crossed the sea; but though they have bruised 
and broken her, there is none as vet who has touched her heart 


In bis dream Martin wondered it she must weep ever, beneath 
de, the uncounted thousands, who 


her weeping skies, for the multitt 


bave died in the long strugzle to enchain her dainty limbs. Sines 
Helen moved upon the earth there has been none other for whom 
such treams of blood have flowed. Perhap still she hear 

high above the wail of the winds and the cries of the sea-birds, 
the screams that rose on that red night when Tredah braved the 
wrath of Cromwell, and thousands were butchered without pity 
for an example and warning to the rest. And yet she is not 
always weeping. I:venin his dream the sun flamed out for a 
little while, finding strange gleaming hints of colour in her darth 
streaming hair, giving to her grey eyes the glint of naked swords 
and then as she smiled she was still lovely beyond words, but 
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inother fashion. And to Martin there seemed somet! 


ng unnatural 
about her beauty in the sunshine. Soon enough ti 


g 
. the golden 
light was hidden, the grey cloak swept again about her gracious 
body, and to her fathomless eyes returned the old wistful longing. 
For whom did she wait, Martin wondered—for some deliverer, 


me fairy prince with stainless sword who should wipe her tears 


iway? He thought that she had strained her eyes too long in 
vain, that she had learned at last the hopelessness of such golden 
dreams. Perhaps—oh, perhaps, Martin decided, she hardly 


knew herself for whom or what she waited, perhaps like a true 
woman she would never know unclouded happiness! No man 
tiight read her heart, no man might tame or break her to his 
ralling yoke ; but her beauty——that, at least, was unforgettable 
beyond all question. Martin had forgotten somehow his scorn 


and loathing for all women: he was consumed with a wild, rash 


desire to kiss this lost lady's hand; he moved hastily forward 
with that intention and—awoke! 

\ girl was looking down upon him with laughter in het 
eyes. And those eyes were dark grey, like those of the lady of 
Martin’s dream. And her face—really her face was almost 


idorable enough to tarn a young man, all in a moment, froma 
cynic into an ardent worshipper of her sex. But not quite. 
Martin, getting swiftly to his feet, feeling slightly ridiculous, teld 
himself quite strenuously that he was a confirmed woman-hater, 
tried to dismiss that mad dream altogether from his memory. 
Isut, oddly enough, it had left a kind of wistful fragrance in his 
heart that would not be dismissed Phe girl had turned 
juickly away with some embarrassment when she perceived that 
this strange young man was awake. Martin took off his cap. 

‘| rather believe we are cousins,” he said, with slight cold- 
ness. “We ought to know each other; but it is a long while 
ince we met You ave Aileen Fetrers, are you not? | was 
looking out for you.’ 

Phe girl held out her hand. 

“Yes,” she said. “And you are-—my cousin Martin, are 
you not? | don’t remember you a bit; but Beatrice said you 
were coming from: England.” A quaint little smile crept into 
her eyes. “And so you were——looking out for me? You found 
it-—exhausting ?’ 

“| believe | dozed off for a minute or two,” Martin 
explained, with some dignity. “ You were late, you know, and 
this air is curious till you are used to it. Beatrice sent me along 
tou meet you.’ 

He proceeded to explam the cause of Beatrice and Jack’s 
absence, and as he did so it is to be supp sed that he permitted 


me trace of his grievance to be apparent. ‘The remembrance 
of it had come back to him with strength, and besides, he did 
not like this girl to laugh at him. She had never ventured to 
laugh at him in the old days. Ilave | mentioned that Martin 


Was just twenty-three ¢ 

“So Beatrice has asked me to take you out fishing,” he 
concluded. 

Aileen was almost as thin-skinned as Martin himself,and not 
in the least lacking in intelligence. 

* Oh! but it is a shame to martyrise you like this!” she 

iid, chillily. ** IT could not think of inflicting myself upon you.” 

* It is no infliction,” he assured her, a trifle perfunctorily. 

But Aileen had meant her words. 

** Michael is an old friend of mine,” she told him. “ He will 
look after me upon the Lough. 1 would really much rather you 
did not trouble to come.” ‘ ; 

The mere male is a curious and contradictory animal. 
Quite suddenly Martin found himself longing to accompany this 
girl, who did not want him, and who made no scruple about 
saying as much. 

** Beatrice wished me to take you,” he said, awkwardly. 
“And I want to go. But, of course, if you would rather be 
alone ; 





“Yes, | really think it would be best,” Aileen said, serenely, 
ind with a little bow she turned to make her way alone down to 
the Lough. 

\fter that— Martin knew somehow that he must accompany 
this girl at any cost. He did not trouble to analyse his feelings 

he just knew for certain that he wanted badly to go with her. 
So first he asked her stiffly to let him come—then he begged her 
warmly—and finally he grovelled imploringly. When ail these 
methods proved useless, he lost his temper. 

“| apologise for troubling you,” he said, with sullen fury. 
“It was absurd of me to think of boring you se : 

He raised his cap, and then quite suddenly—Aileen laughed. 
\nd when Aileen laughed it was as though a small dainty witch 
woke to life in each of her grey eyes, and the corners of her 
mouth were drawn down a trifle most adorably, and—and she 
could do with any living person what she pleased. 

“Come along, Cousin Martin!” she said, in the most 
friendly way. “We are wasting time hornbly, and Michael 
will wonder whatever has become of us!" 

He stared at her tor a moment, and then he laughed too, 
because he simply could not help it, and side by side they began 
to pick their way down the steep path. Martin was conscious 
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of bewilderment, but somehow at the moment there seemed no 
longer any need to consider the greyness of the world. 

They found Michael awaiting them patiently upon the rough 
stone bridge that crosses the dancing brown stream near the 
little straggling village. He was a small, very roughly-clad 
man, with a tanned face, a wise kindly eye and exquisite manners. 
He knew Aileen, and Aileen knew him—very well indeed. It 
was scarcely an ideal day for trout-fishing. Michael proceeded to 
point out this distressing fact to her several times, emphasising 
his utterance with a charming increase of brogue. Overnight, 
in conversation with Jack and Beatrice, he had been charac- 
teristically confident, for then he had been dealing with the dim, 
blissful, uncertain future beloved of Irishmen. Now, a strong 
keen breeze was blowing, fiction had been replaced by stern 
reality, and Michael was naturally anxious that any failure 
should be set down to the wanton churlishness of Nature, to the 
clumsiness of his patrons, to—oh, to anything in the world 
rather than to Michael's lack of skill! Michael, in short, was 
typically Irish; and the Irish, with their simple vanity, 
their desire to please and their astounding contempt for 
unpleasant facts and cold, unsympathetic truth, are the most 
entirely lovable race that this world contains. 

Martin watched Aileen reassure and handle Michael with 
gracious skill, and they proceeded to try the little brown 
stream. But by lunch-time they had quite exhausted its 
possibilities. The trout it held were unlimited in quantity, and 

-well, distinctly limited in size. Almost every cast was 
rewarded by a rise, but even novices weary of fingerlings after a 
time. Not that Michael wearied fora moment. According to 
his ideas, it was too rough for the Lough. Miss Aileen and the 
gintleman would do well to stick to the streams that day and to 
come out with him again on the Lough in the near future. 
Then—oh, then they would surely be rewarded by sport trans- 
cending their wildest dreams! But Aileen was firm with 
Michael. She closed her ears to his persuasive eloquence, and 
stated that upon the Lough they would surely venture that very 
afternoon, although the waves ran mountains high. She stated 
this while they lunched in a_ sheltered hollow under the grey 
tender sky. Martin did not readily forget the charm of that picnic 
meal, or—or the various components that made up its charm. 
It was oddly, really amazingly pleasant, the friendship that 
had sprung up so swiftly between himself and this strange 
cousin. In the pleasure of it one quite forgot one’s views 
on women. . . . He did not himself say very much, but 
he listened with huge and fascinated amusement to the 
conflict between Aileen and her fellow-countryman. Michael 
was obviously grieved by her obduracy, but the Irish do not bear 
lasting malice. When sandwiches and quite a surprising tot of 
whisky had mellowed his chastened spirit, he led them cheerily 
enough, by devious boggy paths, to where a boat, blue painted in 
the dim past, antique of pattern and heavy with years, as are 
most things in Ireland, reposed in a narrow creek. And then, 
when oars and rowlocks had been produced from curious hiding- 
places, Aileen and Martin clambered aboard, with some slight 
inward misgivings, and the adventurous voyage began. 

It was certainly rough upon the Lough. ‘The wind tore 
down its length, and its grey, rolling waves were capped with 
white. It was necessary to pull in the teeth of the breeze to 
the far end betore they could start fishing, and Martin began to 
understand Michael's unwillingness as the little boat laboured 
and plunged through the short, sharp waves. He found himself 
at the oars, as by an inevitable arrangement. Aileen was in the 
stern, bending forward a little, closed-wrapped in her ulster 
against the flying spray, fronting the wind bright-eyed, with the 
hint of a smile upon her face that just revealed small, perfect 
teeth. Her dark hair was damp with spray beneath her cap, and 
it was obvious that the clean, romping wind and the kicking, 
heaving boat spelt perfect happiness for her. Martin could not 
help looking at her covertly, as he strained and dragged at the 
oars. 

She did not row well, that boat, and she gave you quite 
an alarming impression that she might decide to dissolve at any 
moment. Which is the way with things in charming, shiftless 
Ireland. There was no undue ambition about Michael, 
by the way. He did not hunger in the least to show 
what could be done by one determined man struggling against 
that wind. He just handed over the oars to Martin quite 
cheerfully, and, having requested a pipeful of tobacco, 
crouched down in the bows and regarded the circling grey hills 
with his dreamy grey Irish eyes. The Irish are all poets at 
heart, and Michael did not rouse himself from his poetic musings 
until the very end of the Lough was reached, which seems to 
prove that there is something practical about poetry after all. 
Then he took the oars and, as they drifted down before the wind, 
Aileen and Martin got out their rods. The prospects of sport 
did not appear very hopeful; but, thank goodness, there are no 
rules about fishing. Almost at once something made for Aileen’s 
fly in the most business-like fashion. She struck, and chance (for 
Aileen, as has been hinted, was almost a novice at the game) 
decreed that that fish should die. Her line flashed tight, 
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and in a minute a brown trout was in the net. It was only a 
half-pounder, but it was a pretty, shapely fish, and Aileen flashed 
a giance of laughing challenge at Martin. ‘“ First blood to 
me, cousin!” she cried, and Martin was stirred to emulation. 
Michael appeared to think that they had done well to venture 
upon the Lough, after all. He also appeared to be labouring 
under the curious delusion that he himself had persuaded Aileen 
to venture, strongly against her will! But, as Aileen knew, 
it is a mistake to argue with one of her countrymen. He is 
hampered by neither logic nor precision, and his fluency is 
inconquerable. Aileen secured two more fish, but Martin, so tar, 
had not had a single rise, as the boat moved steadily, broadside 
on, down the long wind-torn Lough. : 

He reflected that it might not be an ideal fishing day, and 
that he personally might not be having much actual sport; but 
there were compensations certainly there were compensations. 
It seemed to him that there might be many worse places in the 
world than the seat that he was occupying in that little crazy 
hoat. He did not know why in the least, but it was good to be 
near that dark-eyed girl in the damp ulster . . . and in 
other ways it was a heart-lifting world. All around the Lough 
there swept up a rude circle of grey misty hills. They did not 
rise sharply from the water’s edge; some of them were far away, 
and the bases of the nearest were separated from the water by 
stretches of dark bogland and soft, green tufted slopes. Upon 
the left Slievemore towered up towards the cloudy sky. Its 
conical peak was shrouded as usual with grey mist, and through 
the dull light its gaunt flanks loomed a curious slaty blue. The 
effect seemed to be produced by the slashes of grey stone that 
scarred the soft green turf. 3eside its base was a glimmer ol 
grey sea edged by white foam, and then came more hills, more 
magical, enchanted hills, of every shade and tint—from purple to 
deep grey and black. It was not difficult to believe, with the 
country-folk, that the Little Wise People stull danced of nights 
upon those wonderful, elusive, mist-wrapped hills. Against the 
steep slopes of some of them there glistened what appeared to 
be thin threads or shivered streaks of ice. They were cascades 
of bubbling, dancing water, tumbling down long clefts in the 
hillside, through banks of fern and heather, with here and there 
a stately foxglove. And over all loomed down the tender Irish 
sky. . * 
It was Michael who hinted with perfect courtesy that 
Martin was there, nominally at least, for the purpose of fishing. 
He had certainly forgotten the fact, but that is the way with 
Ireland. ‘There is something about the very atmosphere that 
makes for dreaminess, that is opposed to energy and strenuous, 
bustling action. Ag it was, they were nearing the end of the 
Lough, Aileen had caught four more fish, her eves were 
daintily mocking, and Martin had done nothing whatever to 
justify his existence! With shame in his heart and a perfunctory 
apology to Michael upon his lips, he prepared to atone for his 
slackness. And the gods were kind. There was a bubbling rise 
at his fly, and then by some happy combination of circumstances 
he wasintoa fish. Even a half-pounder feels a worthy foeman 
upon fine tackle. That size appeared to be the limit, and there 
were three more in the bag when the end of the Lough was 
reached. 

It was an hour later when they turned for the third time to 
fight back against the wind. It was stronger now, and there 
was a veritable sea upon the Lough. It was necessary to 
tug one’s hardest at the oars (Michael remarked warningly, 
“They're none too strong, sorr!”), and they were shipping a 
good deal of water as the boat dug her nose inte 
the waves. 

Aileen drew her skirt close about her ankles, and 
laughed aloud like a gay child as the keen, fresh spray 
whipped at her face. Martin glanced at her, and was conscious 
of a mad, wild wish that he and she might sail alone together 
somewhere beyond the red gleam of the sunset. . . . But in 
a little while he had other, saner, things to think of. It had 
become obvious that they must make for the landing-place 
without delay. The waves and the wind were too much for 
that little aged boat. Michael took one of the oars, and they 
turned and crept obliquely for the shore. They made scanty 
enough headway, they were shipping far too much water, and 
Martin was wondering mildly what would happen if the oars did 
break; but Aileen was superbly indifferent to all such trifles. 
She had a child’s fearlessness and daring, a child's love of 
adventure and the open air. 

* You're not afraid of a ducking ?”’ Martin asked her. 

“Oh no!” she answered, gaily. ‘We are so used to 
getting wet in Ireland! And—this would be almost worth it, 
wouldn’t it, Cousin Martin?” 

She waved her slim brown hand across the grey wate 
towards the red sunset and the grey looming hills. . . . And 
her fine pluck was justified. They made the landing-place with 
no worse damage than a most comprehensive sprinkling of 
spray. 

They said good-night to Michael, and he invoked the 
blessing of Heaven upon Martin for something that the latter 
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slipped into his hand. And then they were walking together 
through the endless misty twilight. Upon either hand the bog 
stretched to the hills, a dark rolling plain of tufted green, scarred 
everywhere by deep black gashes and with something sombre 
and menacing about its sullen calm. Here and there a white 
cottage, surrounded by its tiny patch of cultivated land, 
glimmered through the grey light. Cattle were lowing faintly in 
the distance, and far away a dog was barking a cheery welcome 
to his master. Everything blended readily into a soft-coloured 
memory that Martin felt would be with him while he lived. It 
was a background for other, vaguely glorious thoughts that 
concerned the light-stepping girl beside him, that had nothing at 
all to do with the unfaith of women. ; 

And since that evening his sister Beatrice has seen reason 
to smile again that small wise smile. 


4 . , “rT 
WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 
THE Sporrep CRAKE 

ONTINUING my notes (,ee March 5th) on the British crakes, 

I may describe the spotted crake as neat rather than imposin 
It is slightiy less in size than its cousin, the landrail. The 
upper colouring of the adult male is a brownish olive, marked 
witn dark streaks, White spots are to be noticed, more especially 
on the neck and tail coverts, The brown breast is also spotted 
with white. The stomach is greyish, the flanks well barred in brown and white, 
rhe crown of the head is dark brown ; the face, throat and eye stripes dull grey. 
Ihe legs and feet are yellowish green; the bill yellowish, with a touch of 
red at the base. The female is somewhat smaller than the male and of 
less pronounced colourin:. Ihe spotted crake, from its skulking habits and 
tangled, watery, secluded habitat, is, as I have said, very little noticed 
during its summer residence with us. Yet numbers of these birds undoubtedly 
visit us each year, finding shelter and breeding-places in a good many 
marshy districts where, | am convinced, their presence is absolutely un- 
suspected and unknown. The late Mr. Howard Saunders, in his excellent 
** Manual of British Birds,” gives the known modern nesting-places of this 
crake as ‘* East Anglia, the Humber, Trent and Solway districts, Durham 
and Northumberland, as well as several of the Southern Counties and the 
bogs of Breconshire in Wales.” This crake feeds chiefly on worms, slugs, , 
insects, minute crustaceans and some amount of aquatic vegetation, It lays 
from eight to ten eggs, and the nestlings, at first arrayed in shining greenish 


black down, take very quickly to the water. 


BAILLON’S CRAKE. 


This charming litth crake is still smaller than the = spotted 
species, measuring no more than seven inches in length. It is a 
much less frequent visitor to Britain than the spotted crake; yet 
there can be no doubt that some few come to us every spring. Baillon’s 
crake, like all its family, is of exceedingly retiring habit, and more 


olten than not has been discovered by accident rather than of set 
purpose, At present the bird has been identified in about a dozen 
English counties, and has been known to nest with us some hall-a-dozen 
times. These i lentifications, however, by no means represent anything lke the 
real occurrence of this bird in Britain, which is, beyond doubt, more frequent 
than isusuaily imagined, In Scotland and Ireland Baillon’s crake is extremely 
rare, and its occurrences have been few and far between. I first set eyes on 
this crake many years ago in Cape Colony, and have been interested in it ever 
since. We were shooting wild duck in a vlei, or reedy pan of water, and one 
of the dogs persistently stood at a patch of sedge until, after much trouble, 
we evicted a smallish bird, which fluttered heavily away and was easily shot 
[his crake not only occurs through Africa, from north to south, but has been 
found even in Madagascar, Its occurrences in Europe are somewhat 
irregular, and it seems to be unknown in Poland and the Baltic provinces, 
though found in other parts of Russia. In Asia its range does not extend 
much, if at all, beyond the Persian Gulf, In general colour Baillen’s 
crake is brown, variegated on the back with black and white Phe cheeks, 
neck and breast are pale slate colour. The flanks and under parts are notably 
barred in black and white. The bill is green with a red base, Altogether 


Baillon’s is a very neat, comely and charming little crake, which deserves to 


be much better known and appreciated than it is. I have eaten this bird in 
South Africa, and I can testify that its flesh is excellent—tender and 
well - tasted. In this country, where the bird is a_ rarity, such an 
experiment is not, of course, to be advocated, One other British crake we 
have—the little crake (Vorzana parva), a species which is about an inch 
bigger than Baillon’s, and has occasionally been confused with that bird 


Its occurrences have been fairly numerous in England, but hitherto there is 


not, so far as | am aware, any record of its having nested with us during its 


spring and summer visitation, [hese three crakes deserve more not 


and research than they have hitherto received from British bird-lovers. 


EAKLY ARRIVAL OF THE CUCKOO 
The cuckoo was reported near Chalvington in East Sussex on March Sth 
by a careful and competent observer, whose evidence I am not at all disposed 
to doubt. A few days previously the well-known note of the bird was heard 
in Hertfordshire. If these reports are, as I believe them to be, correct, they 
are the earliest known records of the cuckoo in Britain Mr. J. Kk. Harting, 
in his excellent volume, ‘‘Our Summer Migrants,” gives April 6th as the 


earliest recorded instance of the appearance of the cuckoo in England, and 
Mr. Howard Saunders, in his ** Manual of Pritish Birds,” has no earlier 
mention, It is to be remembered, however, that althouevh many careful 
observers are in the habit of recording the earliest arrivals of spring migrants 
in these islands, there are thousands of instances where birds are noted by 
eager and discerning eyes yet are never reported, It would be interesting to 
know whether the cuckoo has been noticed in E1 and this year during the 


first fortnight in March by any other observers o ird-hi Per-onally, | 
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t f t in I ! re t rst w in April, yr t sprichtly wheatear has not vet reac Sussex Pied way'atils 
I. tl rmally arly arriva t ri t r the presage of a ’ however, seem to have made their spring migration unusually early this 
and rious spris t ‘ e sun r, to « ! t is for the grievous \ r; I saw son numbers of them arriving on the coast during the first 
weather t ust year Let us hope so week of this month (March), while the various musters following the ploughs 


work on the South Down arable lands had evidently been largely recruited. 
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March cu sin Engla Ww tony doubled oy turalists, yet during inter; but their population is immensely increased during the spring 
he last few years the opinion seems to be steadily gaining ground that the months by large incursions from oversea H. A. BrRYDEN. 
occurrence olf these bir thus early may, alter all, be not so impossible a thing 
aS Was ONCE SUDDO In 1907 there weretwo orthreer rds of cuckoos during 
the last day f that month, by perfectly competent and reliable witnesses. : y 
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who ws t tn of cu ease that thease hinds vecenkt THAT is a harrier? is one of those questions to which 
t ves rea \ ’ tary So ul an observer as Colonel carcely any two men would vive exactly the same 
Ml wu, who pu his ** Ornithological Dictionary t the beginning answer, but when we come to practice, and 
t is wre te » ye r 4 » which was rear ‘ endeavour to show sport over a fair hunting country, we shall, I 





W. A. Louch, THE PACK. Copyright. 
uw vour eagerly, but its most vas any ; think, all come to pretty mucn the same conclusions. — First, 
f hairy « ' s he model at which we should aim for 
—— wee shoulders, feet and legs, and 
ome wn ; econdly, that from eighteen to 
; ae - é' . twenty inches is the best size for a 
aa a ide trehound. For my own part, | 
’ ; prefer something between the two, 
n the South of | av, from eighteen and a-half to 
:, , I nineteen inches. If hounds are too 
Mar § ‘ I mall they are daunted” by the 
un m vr ences, if too big they are too fast fo 


the hare. But whatever the standard 
ot size to which we endeavour to 


Un t wher na breed, the pack should be level in 
rliest and = hardi pace. I have seen more hare 
play bases hunting spoiled by hounds too fast 

4 2 = Hos 6 * for the rest of the pack than by any 
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= ons ° as it certainly ts, to draft a foxhound 
' , » the pack from the head, it 1s even more 
have mor an onc necessary with harriers. But while 
due t first ten the foxhound, as the dog of most 
Ith hot tr lo perfect shape for the chase, is the 


true model tor the breeder to aim at, 
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Narrier, such as indifferent shoulders, spay leel or 
crooked leys. lien harriers, of what for convenience 
sake we may call the old-fashioned type, are apt to be 
babblers. Pie old harrier, excepting such packs as 
Sir John Amory's, the Cotley and one or two more 
which, as | pommted out in writing oi the second of 
these, are derived from a_ distinct breed of hounds 
to anv of our native races, 1 an animal of mixed 
origin and very cross-bred Now hoands_ crossed 
wilt Wilerior vreedas are pe ul uly apt to babble 
ind become noisy; they have, too, a tendency to 
lwell on and rejoice over! the scent; they have 
no drive. But harriers, if they are to kill their 
hares, must have sufficient drive to force hares out 
of their country, and within certain limits should be 
capable of being hunted in the same way as a pack of 
xiounds. ‘There is nothing new in this, for Nimrod, 
writing in the New Sporting Magazine in 1842 of Sit 
John Dashwood King’s harriers, says: “ The mannet 
in which they were hunted by Dick Adamson was very 
different to any 1 had ever seen before or since, being 
more alter that of the fox-hunter than the hare 
hunter. I] 


scent. Phen the pace of these animals (though not 


never allowed them to dwell on the 


more than nineteen inches) was extraordinary, and, by 
the way in which they drove their hares out of 
the knowledge of the country, the extent of thei 
runs was at times almost incredible. Not a season 
passed without one of nine or ten miles of ground from 
point to point being run over.” 
Again, the Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, who had 
a famous pack of harriers in the Blackmore Vale 
and could give a very good account of a fox, is 
known to have used a great deal of foxhound blood. 
Thus a mixture of harner and foxhound blood is no 
new thing in harrier-breeding; but the question as to 
the proportion in which the crosses should be used 
was left to each Master to soive for himself until, in 
isgo, the Harrier Stud Book was started and an 
attempt to breed the harrier scientifically was begun in 
earnest. The main lines were the endeavour to coiabine 
the perseverance and fine nose of the harrier with the 
make and hape of the foxhound, as well as to obtain 
something of the latter’s drive and dash. One of th 
packs which were among the founders of the Stud Book 
harrier was Mr. Gibbons’s Boddington pack, the breeding 
of which had, to some extent, anticipated the lines on 
which the Stud Book harrier has been brought to its 
present excellence, The origin of these Boddington 
llarrier is to be looked for in the pack bred and 
hunted by the Rev. C. Dundas Everett in the Berk 
ure Vale. These were sold after Mr. lverett's 
decease to Mr. Morrell, and purchased from him in 
i884 by Mr. Gibbons, who then formed his present 
country in the Cot wi ld Vale. As a boy | recollect 
hunting with Mr. Everett's harriers. So far as I can 
remember, Mr. Everett was rather jealous of his 
hounds being considered anything but pure harrier; 
but, as a matter of tact, they had a very considerable 
infusion of foxhound strains. For harriers of that 
period they were, so far as | recollect, very even in 
colouring and remarkably good about the feet, legs and 
shoulders, These harriers, which were probably the 
best pack of their day, could not have fallen into 
better hands. Mr. Gibbons is one of those few 
Masters who have remained faithful to hare-hunting, 
and has bred them with undiminished care for a number 
of years up to the present time. | think Mr. Gibbon 
as years have gone on, has slightly I used the standard 
of height in his kennels, doubtless to meet the require 
ments of his country; but, in other respects, the bod 
dington Harriers are the same compact little hounds, 
with harrier character and foxhound make and shape 
which delighted us in our schoo! and Oxford days 
in the Berkshire Val 


Mr. Gibbons has one advantage which is sometim +s 
wanting in Masters of Ilarriers. He has good walks 
| 


for his puppies, and has, therefore, pienty of hounds to 


choose from when he drafts for his entry. Piis ) 


doubt, is one secret of the excellence of his par k. 
\nother is in the remoteness of the foxhound cross. 
The Master has been able to ascertain how to retain 
the best influences of foxhound strains without de- 
stroying the harrier character of the pack. The 
country these hounds hunt over is that hunted by the 
Cotswold, North Cotswold and Croome foxhounds, and 
has, therefore, a proportion of a fair scenting vale 
strongly fenced and some light plough on the hills 
divided by stone walls. We generally regard fences 
from the point of view of the rider, but they make as 
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| Lo Kennels are mode of con 
enien ind tur rthy of the pack which they 
elt r for r work, is cer- 
ta e of ry best in | ind. Nor do | 
ty t Se ) dy t portraits that 
, DANY ul e will think that | have in 
any iy é i er ed the excelience ot these 
! Inde t of the pictures before me 
ere ha been me fheulty in maki L selec 
i | | bal ivi i Live ice ha bee! made 
iu tha il at ere re better than 
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houlders 
Lo fly the 


yunds with such 


tswold Hills or 


t pability of | 
yup and down the ¢ 


valls. Mult har was the inscription carved 
by Mr. ¢ ite over the entrance to the famous 
kenne it the Vine in Hampshire, and this motto 

pl well the character of the Boddington 
nd of thi packing of form and quality in 
i small compass \gent 1s a standing instance. 
iH shoulders, feet and leg speak for them 


elves; but for a hound of his size Agent has 


xtraordinary bone and great depth through 
the heart. He is not tar from the realisa 
ion of one’ ideal harehound. Next to him 
we take Alma (tl lump on her nose is the 
result of an accident). She has a great charac 


1 her work, and this might be divined from 


power and pace, strength and quality 


he shows Then, taking a younger hound to 
how how the quality of the pack ts sustained, 
we have Lapwing lhis was the first prize bitch 


puppy show. She is full of character and 


juality and for a small hound has extraordinary 
need not look much 
Stud Book 


intelligent, 


bone and power. Surely we 
Pirate for a_ typical 


oquare, compact, active and 


beyond modern 
harrier. 
he combines patience and perseverance with a sul 
\nother hound that must appeal 


with his 


ficiency of drive. 
to all hound-lovers is 
brother Darter, wa 


Dancer, who, 


second at Peterborough in 
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what could 
them. olfet 
little opportunity for criticism either in legs 
and feet, depth through the heart or good bone. 
Primrose, the dam of 


vonde I 
Dancer 


1907. One is tempted to 


have beaten eems to 


Pirate, is one of the 
matrons of the kennel and good in her work. 
Lact of all is the lovely head of Amulet. In 
this we have a type of the beautiful harrier 
expression which marks the pack. Of all the 
Loddington hounds, Amulet seems to carry me 
back to the Berkshire Vale blood, to whi h, as 
| have already shown, the Boddington Hounds 
owe so tue h. 

Of late years hare-hunting has greatly 
increased in favout with sportsmen, or perhaps 
we should say has regained its old-time popu- 
larity, for hunting the hare is a far older sport 
than fox-hunting, and the harrier 
an older type of hound. ‘There were harriers 
at Badminton, for example, before there were 
foxhounds, and the same story is true of many 
countries now hunted by foxhounds. Som 
people hold, I know, to more current types of 
harrier here; but 
collection of pictures of old 
harriers, | am struck by the fact that these 
modern harriers are in no sense an innovation, 
but a return to the fine quality and look of 
pace and power which characterise 
the older Indeed, the 


represents 


than are shown in looking 


bac k ovel a 


several of 


packs of harriers. 


PRIMROSE. 
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quotation from Nimrod already given shows of what type those 
harriers of Sir John Dashwood King must have been if they were 
to cover the distances and go the pace told of them. But harrier 
countries vary, and so no doubt the type of harrier has varied 


IN THE 


Butsous IRrIsEs. 

NE of the sweetest families of early spring flowers is 
the bulbous Iris, and in many gardens the fragrance 
of the Netted Iris (I. reticulata) scents the wind 
This Iris spreads freely and is said to be rabbit- 
proof; but when established in the woodland, not 

even the Crocus, the Winter Aconite or the Daffodil gives such 
infinite pleasure. The bulbous Irises are of small growth and 
may be grown in many ways—in the rock garden, the border and 
the window-box. Not only are the flowers for the most part 
sweetly scented, but the colouring is exquisite, deep violet in 
[ris reticulata, and of a variety of shades in the many forms and 
species. The Alpine house is the place for such flowers as 
these—and of this pleasant indoor garden I wrote recently, a 
home full of beautiful Alpine plants, and unheated. In this 
house the bulbs, of course, must be in pots or shallow pans 
filled with light soil, and from thence they may be taken to the 
dwelling-rooms. This race is most accommodating—flower jewels 
that at first glance seem to ask for every care and attention to 
bring them to perfection; but they are the most tractable of hardy 
flowers. Iris reti- 
culata may be 
grown in a_ pot, 
the best size being 
what is known as 
the five-inch, and 
in a window, the 
deep violet flowers 
saturating the air 
with their frag- 
rance. All the 
smaller bulbous 
Irises may be 
grown in a 
window-box, and 
then the flowers 
are more appreci- 
ated than when 
they are seen in 
the open garden. 
rhe kinds I have 
grown in this way 
are the Netted 
Iris, I. Heldreichi, 
a beautiful flower 
of shades of blue, 
I. bakeriana, the 
yellow I. Dantor- 
diz, I. histrioides, 
I. persica and A BEAUTIFUL ROCK 
I. ‘Tauri. These 

are all of great charm, and may be grown in the way suggested, 
If a covered window-box is not available, then the bulbs may 
be planted in bowls of simple design. It is not necessary to use 
soil, for in moss fibre the bulbous Irises will flourish. 

In a letter to me a correspondent says: ‘“ We wonder how 
many of those who dwell in or near London have thought of filling 
their window-boxes with the bulbous Irises in place of the shrub 
mixture of Euonymus, Veronica, Retinospora and the like. 
Given a set of these Irises together with Polyanthus, Chionodoxa 
Lucilia, or the large Snowdrops, and carpeting the surface with 
any of the free-growing mossy Saxilrages, and the owner of it 
possesses a garden of rare beauty and fragrance.” 

Among the finest bulbous Irises are those known as the 
“Spanish” and the “ English,” which are reasonable in price, 
and the flowers display a variety of beautiful colours. They 
will grow almost anywhere, caring little whether the garden is in 
a city or in the country. 

The Spanish Iris is known as the Poor Man’s Orchid, owing 
to the slight resemblance the flowers have to some kinds of 
Orchids. These prefer a rich but thoroughly drained soil in a 
sunny position, and given these conditions the bulbs may remain 
undisturbed for several years. A very wide range of colours 
is characteristic of these natives of Spain, deep yellows, 
whites and varying shades of blue predominating. rhey 
have narrow grass-like foliage of a bluish green tint, which 
provides a pleasing foil to the rich flower colouring. Grown 
in a bed that is carpeted with dwarf-growing Fl orget-me- 
nots, the Spanish Irises form a picture of great beauty in late 
spring or the early summer months, the flowers rising on slender 
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according to the country in which they were required to hunt. 
[he Boddington pack are suited to their country, and to know this 
we have only to look at them and to learn in their own neigh- 


bourhood the record of the sport they have shown, X. 


GARDEN. 


stems above the azure tint of the Forget-me-not. Closely allied 
to the Spanish Irises are those known as English Irises, this, 
however, being really a misnomer, as these also are natives of 
Spain, being found wild in the Pyrenees. They have broade 
foliage and larger flowers than the so-called Spanish Irises and 
prefer a more substantial soil, ¢.¢., one that contains a larger 
percentage of clay than the ideal rooting medium for the Spanish 
Iris. The English Irises flower somewhat later; they prefer an 
open position and are delightful in large spring beds. These 
beds could previously have been occupied with spring flowers, 
such as Polyanthuses, the Irises being planted between them in 
the autumn. ‘There is a wide range of colours in this section 
also, shades of blue, however, predominating  £.<, 


A Beaurirut Rock GARDEN FLOWER, 


WIIEN covered with flowers, the Androsaces are among the choicest of 


plants for the rock garden. Some of the more spreading kinds form broad 
tufts of foliage, some deep green in colour, like A. Laggeri, while others hav 
silvery foliage like the subject of this note, More compact and densely 


tufted are those of the family which form a distinct group and are known by 
the name ol Aretia. 
These grow princi 
pally in the fissures of 
rocks and are the most 
ditheult to establish in 
this country A. sar 
mentosa 1s 4 native ol 
the Himalayas, from 
Sikkim to Kashmir, 
at elevations of eleven 
thousand to twelv 
thousand feet, It is 
a somewhat variable 
plant, a few of th 


forms approaching in 


character A, lanu- 
ginosa, but it is 
rather less silky. The 


leaves are also broader 
and borne in larger 
rosettes, which send 
out stolons that root 
as they spread, soon 
forming broad carpets 
studded with umbels 


of rose-coloured 
flowers in May. The 
flowers are deeper in 
colour towards the 


centre, which is pale 


yellow, Even when 

PLANT (Androsace sarmentosa). not in flower the 

silky rosettes are very 

attractive G ven a rocky ie ive in full sunshi e, | lanted In it rit sancy 
loam and peat, it soon makes itself at home. As these woolly-leav 


plants from the higher elevations suffer a good deal from damp in winter, it 


is advisable to cover the whole plant with a piece of glass raised a few 


inches above it and in a slanting direction to throw off the rain. According 
to the ** Flora of British India,” four varieties are found in the Himalayas, of 
which the largest form, A, foliosa, is now recognised as a distinct species 
The last-mentioned is « taller plant with larger, less silky leaves, and umbels of 
pink flowers borne on stems about nine inches high, Somewhat more 


compact in growth than A. sarmentosa is the supposed hybrid between it anJ 


A. viilosa (A. sarmentosa villosa), ynetimes known in gardens by t 
name of A, Chumbyn, It has more silky leaves in smaller rosettes 
and large bright carmine flowers. A. sarmentosa and its varietics are 
easily increased by seeds and the numerous offsets that ar » freely 
pro luced, W. | 
\ PINE FoR THE RocK GAKDEN 

Ihe trees and shrubs suitable for planting in or near the rock garden are 
few in number, and the beautiful Weymouth Pine (Pinus Strobus) is scarcely 
a tree that one would think of planting in or near any except the largest ro 
gardens, There is, however, a dwarf form which is a success in the rock 
earlen, This variety is known as P. Strobus prostrata, and, unlike many 
dwarf forms of graceful or handsome trees, it loses little of the beauty 
associated with the Weymouth P.ne except with regard to stature In the 


Royal Gardens, Kew, the prostrate variety is planted at the summit of a 





section of rockwork some four feet high, and the branches hang uspended 
over the face of this miniature ciill, Tnese are clothed with silken-like 
tassels of slender leaves, which sway to and [ro in the gentlest breeze. Though 
the general planting of shrubs in the rock garden cannot be recommended, a 
few judiciously arranged give this varden a distinct charm. In tl winter, 
too, the value olf vergreen plants is most marked, as the bare tr $ at that 
season are not beautiful. Il, 
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KW PLACE, Sh eld, may be 1 ided as the iLangton's house on the Welsh Back, Bristol. For many years 
theo of modern English brick building, for no it had fallen from its high estate, and served as a tobacco factory, 
er materials, save red tiles, find any place in th until the tide of commerce overwhelmed it in destruction. Its 

fabric. Its claim on our interest is not confined, owner, Mrs. A. S. Franklyn, determined to build a house worthy 

however, to the new evidence it brings of the subtle to enslirine its more splendid rooms, and New Place is the 

rte of Mr. Lutye Some of its rooms take us back to the result. The task before Mr. Lutyens was no light one—to 
' of Jame fe » convincing a fashion that when the devise a shell worthy of so fine a kernel, while yet avoiding 

rs are mut the twentieth century fades from our minds. the imitative. Ihe illustrations show that he has solved the 
They are not ne to the readers of Couniry Lire. Phe problem in his own most excellent way. The building 1s in perfect 
econd = volum of ‘In Enelish Homes” illustrates — the accord with the imported glories of John Langton’s home, but 
fit , ceilit ind inlaid door of the state room at lohn by its treatment stands confessed « modern house. As its very 


vaison d’étre is the work of 
the craftsmen employed by 
that merchant prince, the 
interior shall first be visited. 
The conditions of the 
cramped site by the river 
bank of Bristoi drove 
Langton to a state room of 
irregular plan with conse 
quent angles of some awk- 
wardness. \t New Place 
this has been corrected, and 
the room is rectanvular, with 
an added bay overlooking 
the garden. Its main fea- 
tures are the magnificent 
stone hreplace, the ri ily 
decorated door and frame 
and the characteristi 
Jacobean plaster ceiling. 
The Lristol house was 
building in 1623, for that 
vear, with the initials |.L., 
appears on an overmantel, 
but the state room door 
bears the date 16528, five 
vears later. Langton was 
then Mayor of Bristol, and 
one may well believe this 
room was panelled and _ its 
great features wrought with 
intent to form the main 
“chamber of delight” tor 
the chief magistrate’ of 
Eengland’s second greatest 
city. The great mantel- 
piece is of freestone and 
richly treated. The Royal 
arms are carved in high 
relief and the beasts that 
support the shield do thei 
work in vigorous fashion. 
Left and right are figures 
(almost free-standing) which 
possibly symbolise Peace 
and Plenty. The inner pair 
of caryatides are more con- 
ventional than the two outer 
pairs, for their arms. ter- 
minate in scrolls instead of 
hands. The brackets below 
the frieze of the mantel are 
carved as men’s heads, one 
of Saracen type, while the 
frieze itself is rich in 
arabesque. While the 
mantel is perhaps the greater 
as a work of art, the maho- 
Sopyright SOUTH FRONT: THE GREAT BAY. COUNTRY LIFE gany door is the more rich, 
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ind has a peculiar interest in that it is a hundred years earlier 
than any other English use of mahogany for hxtures such as doors, 
while it was rare even for furniture as late as Queen Anne’s day. 
Not content with the great consoles on the panel, the pier ed 
obelisks above the cornice, Justice in the middle panel, and a 
eneral profusion of strapwork and heads, the craftsman has 
inlaid the face of the columns and the plain panels of the dooi 
vith delicate mosaics of white and coloured iv ry, ebony and 
engraved mother-ol-pearl. lhe etlect altogether 1s one of undis 


the art that would appeal to the pride and 


GARDEN 
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magnificence of the merchant whose ships perhaps unloaded at his 
very door their store of gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks. 
Yet the room does not lack decorative reticence, for the panelling 
is plain, relieved only by the frieze with shields of arms and 
merchants’ marks alternately breaking the flow of the scroll- 
work. Not only has the ceiling its own beauty to commend 
it, but one - well remark on the skill and care which 
enabled both it and the soft stone mantel to be removed from 
taken by road to Botley and re-erected 
a notable feat. The dining-room shows panelling 


may 


their home, 


undamaged 


own 
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not less delightful, but the fireplace and ceiling, though 
fine examples of Jaccbean work, are markedly simpler. On 
the smoking-room and drawing-room ceilings have been fixed 
admirable oval plaster frames of rich leaf and fruit work, 
while the latter is tied at four points with flowing tassellied 
ribands that give a great decorative gaiety. Last, but not least, 
of the Bristol spoils is the oak staircase, shown in two pictures. 
So pious has Mr. Lutyens been in his treatment of the old work 
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ceiling is also the original—an oval frame of fruits with four heavy 
swags about it. Of this it has been possible to show a picture 
as it stood at Bristol, though, of course, the gaping hole was a 
damage of its factory days, which has been repaired at New Place. 
So much for the old work, and now for the house which 
Mr. Lutyens has built to receive it. In all his internal treatment 
he has not attempted to compete with the sumptuous relics 
The past is past, a simple fact 


of the past, and wisely so, 
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Copyright. 
that the upper floors are on two levels. To have fixed levels that the designers of great houses of to-day are sometimes slow 
that followed the turns of the stair would have meant upper to learn. Everywhere at New Place, save in the old work, 
rooms unduly lofty, for the state room occupied the first floor at there is a simplicity of treatment almost monastic in its severity. 
hall has a long, low, barrel vault, the brick 


Bristol; so the levels were adjusted to keep the main stairs The entrance 
intact. The stair treads are new, but the newels, the handrails, mullions are plainly plastered on the inside and square edged, 
the fifty-one heavy balusters richly carved on both sides with fruits and the window-sills are of red brick, brought to an incredibl 
in high relief and the heraldic beasts are those that Langton set up richness of tone by the simple process of waxing them. Upstairs 
at Bristol. It is of interest to note that the lion, unicorn and walls are every 
griffin are carved inelm not oak. At the top of the stairs the 


the corridor walls are without cornices, and the 
where finished with a surface slightly rough and colour-washe d, 
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i verytl ( pires to heighten the effect 
of the Brist vor and to proclaim that 
the buil has its own character, instinct 
with the modern sense of decorative restraint 

and representative of its owners of to-day. 
\s to the yutside, this article began by 
iyi that it the apotheosis ol modern 
kKnglisl rick-building, and nothing less is 
true. It would be difficult to estimate too 
highly the value of well-proportioned and 
\ burnt | h red hand-made bricks, 
i pr uct of u crattsm inship too little 
eel Ir} ised at New Place came from 
Dar | ind the moulded bricks of the 
mullior ind the curved tiles that adorn the 
pa pe ire uppy ¢ samples of how slee p 
ing traditions can be rightly awakened. The 
prevailing effect of the whole building, which 
it derives from the various forms of brick 
and tile wl have gone to its building, is 
one of unity, a quality which cannot be 
over-valued [he walling is’ studiously 
plain, save is at the porch, a touch 
vety and texture is given by 

the open para and the projections of th 
juoins. DPhe window treatment is restrained. 
the rounded faces of the minor mullions 
ontrast with the more scholarly curves that 
mark the mouldings of the larger ones, while 


the projecting courses above the window- 


heads make a pleasant line of shadow, be 


ides having their practical use in throwing 
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off the rain from the walls. No elabora- 
tion of chimneys has been attempted. 
They are unaffected and cf a right mass 
and height. One detail would call for 
criticism, but for the fact that it may be 
regarded as temporary. The rain-water 
pipes have a very wiry, meagre look, 
and the scraps of gutter which take the 
outflow from the parapet openings are 
singularly mean. Pipes of this sort are 
the poorer by reason of having no per- 
ceptible ears for fixing them to the wall. 
They have the air of being gummed on. 
Mr. Franklyn, however, like the wise 
builders of old houses, is not concerned 
to finish New Place at one blow. The 
time will come when bold square lead 
pipes with ears visibly securing them 
to the brickwork will carry the water 
down from great pipe-heads fretted with 
fine brattishings and shields of arms, 
and enriched with gilding and colour. 
It was Viollet-le-Duc who, among much 
that was dreary and inaccurate, wrote 
that the art of the leadworker was to 
do goldsmiths’ work, but on a huge scale. 
When such things garnish the fronts ot 
New Place, they will serve its architec- 
ture not only by their own decorative 
charm, but by throwing into fine con- 
trast the severity of its mass and con- 
tours. In nothing is this house more 
happy than in its great spaces of plain 
brickwork, untroubled by windows save 
where use demands them. It needsa 
certain courage to leave big expanses of 
wall unpierced and unmoulded. How 
well artistic gallantry can be rewarded 
the illustrations amply show. If, how- 
ever, the prevailing note is one of sim- 
plicity, there is a freshness and vivacity 
in the massing of the parts. While the 
main bays and gables are severely plain, 
the tiled dormer windows which appear 
in the view from the north-east and on 
the great sloping roof of the west front 
give a homely touch which is altogether 
valuable. Unhappily, the smallness of 
the central court and of the open court 
on the north side make it difficult to 
secure satisfactory photographs, for the 
roofs and windows are contrived with 
singular charm, accentuated by the rich 
colours of the roofing tiles, all of them 
spoils from demolished buildings. Of 
the general arrangement of the house 
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there is no need to write particularly, for it is as straightforward 
as the exterior is sober, and the ground plan reproduced is clear. 
Perhaps especial praise should be given to the liberal quarters 
assigned to the servants and their work. 

The readers of Country Lire have had many opportunities 


other, for it is the expression of a more complex group of needs, 
and one demands from it a more varied achievement. Its art 
must be grounded on a sure foundation of dexterous arrange 
ment and practical skill in building; but, as Mr. Reginald 


Blomfield has wisely said, “ architecture is something greater 


Copyright 
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of studying the art of Mr. Lutyens, and with another example 
before them it may be well to attempt an estimate of his place its appeal 1s more abstract and less readily understood than that 
in the long story of English architecture. The work of any of the other arts, it is, like them, in the last resort addressed to the 


artist, and perhaps of an architect especially, appeals to a variety emotions.” If this be admitted, and, indeed, the conclusion 
of human qualities. Architecture throws a wider net than any admits of no escape, we must agree with the same able criti 


and more profound than merely technical excellence, and though 
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the Middle Aves the larget 
iracteristics of build Sopyright THE POWER-HIOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE," 
were mainiy racial and 
national, and to a less extent local. Personal feeling appeared, in the spirit of broad and dateless English traditions, yet with 
but rather in small details of ulpture and painting than in t subtle differences in treatment which stamp it as the work of a 
broad cutlines and masses. ‘he Renaissance changed all that, and modern. At Little Thakeham the interior treatment is alive with 
hile, happily itional temperament has maintained some broad the wide humanism of the age of Wren. In other buildings of 
raditions in every country, and perhaps especially in England, a more public sort Mr. Lutyens has clearly been mindful of the 
dominant influence on design and style has been since then architecture of France and Italy, and there are echoes of th 
he temperament of the individual. It has been the fancy ol grand manner. Yet through it all there runs the vein of a 
me architects that they uld perpetuate the memory of their marked personality, ever busy in invention and full of humour. 
rk by carving their names on its foundation-stones, and of It may be fairly said of his art, as did Walter Pater of one 
others by the exaygveration ol me rnament or group ot details. inspect of Italian art of the fifteenth cen ury, that ‘it illustrates 
lo the architect who is an artist indeed there is no need of such the faith of that age in all oracles, its desire to hear all voices, its 
adventitious aids. It is true that Mr. Lutyens has a special renerous belief that nothing which had ever interested the 
londne for certain methods, such as the plentiful use of thin human mind could wholly lose its vitality.” And it is in this 
tiles for the building of minor arches and of specially moulded word vitality that we may find the exp anation of the appeal 
bricks for windows, as has been seen at New Place. ‘They remain which this artist’s buildings make. There will alwavs be two 
methods, however, and do not degenerate into those dexterities broad tendencies in constructive art, the professional and the 
ind tricks which betray themselves as the spawn of an unreal amateur. ‘The former is best found in the work which in France 
originalitv. Nor does his art keep to narrow paths or the traditions and America is inspired by L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. Full of 
of the elders in any one selected style. New Vlace is conceived refinement and scholarship, as is much of it, it is yet apt to grow 
stiff in its reliance on formulas and its preoccupation with the 
realising of civic dignity. lhe architecture of England has 


alwavs been, on the whole, the art of the amateur (the word 





being understood in its best sense). Into this category must be 
put the work of Wren, for the life of that great master was a 
long series of magnificent experiments, which never stiffened 


rue. 
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into a rule, or lacked the interest of a surging vitality. In order 
to emphasise this by example, it may be noted that in the single 
al partment of church spires Wren created more tvpes in the 
square mile of the City of London than the medieval architects 
+: | ot the preceding five centuries in all England. It is the same 
) Ter, temperament which has enabled Mr. Lutyens to stamp his own 
+ personality on scores of buildings up and down the country, 
ind yet to avoid the weakness of lesser minds—self-repetition. 

° So much for invention, but it 1s more dificult to put into words 
* the qualities which are the expression of humour. They are the 


ROOM 
= outcome of a rich changefulness of idea. Leven so serious a 
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* person as Ruskin, with his insistent moralities and sermonising 
— f ways, was not unregardful of this salt of humour in things 
* esthetic. In his usual pontilical fashion he has hailed the truth 

t 4 
; i over again; that the merit of architectural, as of every other 
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“that greatart . . . does not say the same thine over and 
SERVANTS 
HALL art, consists in its saving new and different thinys . . . and 
that we may, without offending any laws of good taste, require 
otf an architect, as we do of a novelist, that he should 
be not only correct, but entertaining.” That Mr. Lutyens 
ucceeds in entertaining us no one who has seen his build- 


PASSACE 


ings, whether in being or in picture, can for a moment 
doubt. One comes continually on little conceits which relieve 
the prevailing and even sometimes austere simplicity. It 
is not to be forgotten that the greatest artists of inventive 


Ns 
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temperament have relieved great conceptions by enchanting 
accessories, like Victor Hugo's butterfly which alights on the 
bloodstained barricade in ** Les Miserables.” Domestic archi- 
tecture lives in an atmosphere of quieter and more gracious 
ideals, but it none the less needs its moments ot relief, and these 
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Mr. Lutyens gives us, sometimes in a spirit of almost e fish 
charm, yet always without any strain on our sense of decorative 
GROUND FLOOR PLAN. proprieties. It is his happy gift to keep these touches of 
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humorous fancy in strict subordination to the main conception 
of his building, which is another way of saying that the 
work of the craftsmen who serve him is used to ministet 
to a central idea, and is not regarded as an end in itself. 
The function of architecture is not to apply ornament to 
building, but to create in building an artistic unity so pet 
vading that it shall be impossible to detach any one quality or 
detail without an inevitable sense of loss. In Mr. Lutyens’s 
work, regarded as a whole, it is precisely the mastery with which 
he marshals the several elements of his art, without anything 
that can be called over-accentuation of parts, that touches us 
with the feeling of breadth and completeness, and explains the 
satisfying appeal which it makes not less to the emotions than 
to the critical judgment. Ln Ws 


ELECTION HUMOUR. 


EFORE a new election drives out the mem: ry of the old, it may 

L be amusing to put on record some of the best election stories 
») that came to light during the campaign. The best of them 
relaies to Mr. Ilealy, Ile was returne! for North Louth after 


a hard contest by a majority of ninety-nine, entirely, it’ is said, 


through Unionist votcs. The oflicial Nationalists opposed him vehemently, 
and so confident were they of victory that thev had prepare d an 
efiigy of Mr. Healy, which was destined for a triumphal bonfire. After the 


result this was out of place, and it became a question what should be done 


THE 


MONG the recent acquisitions at the Natural Ilistory 
Museum, Cromwell Road, none is more striking or of 
ereater interest than the mounted specimen of the 
magnificent and very rare eagle scientifically known 
as Pithecophaga Jefferyi. [tis at present on exhibition 

in a special case in the Great Central Hall, where it may more 
readily be seen by the numbers of visitors who throng the 
museum during the Easter holidays. 
Up to the present time very few 
examples of this extremely local 
species have been procured, and the 
individual now on view, which lived 
lor nearly six months at Regent's Park, 
was the first of its kind to reach any 
zoological garden. It was captured on 
the island of Mindanao in a noose sect 
by natives, the bait being a small pig. 
‘Thanks to the efforts of Mr. W illoughby 
P. Lowe it reached London in the end 
of August, 1gog, in fine condition, and 
its loss is greatly to be regretted. At 
the time of its death it had almost 
completed its moult and is consequently 
in very fine feather. 

lhe mounting of this eagle was 
entrusted to Messrs. Rowland Ward, 
Limited, of Piccadiitly, who have, with 
great skill, removed its entire skeleton, 
which is placed alongside the bird. It 
will be seen that this difficult feat has 
been performed without in any way 
damaging the specimen. The posses- 
sion of a complete skeleton of this 
remarkable raptor is of the utmost 
value in determining its true affinities. 
It was originally contended by the 
writer, when he first described. the 
species from a skin in 1897, that the 
nearest ally ot Pithecophaga was the 
harpy-eagle (Thrasaétus bharpyia) of 
South America, and it has now been 
clearly shown by Mr. Pycraft that this 
is undoubtedly the case, and that its 
affinities are not with the serpent 
eagles (Spilornis), as the late Dr. Sharpe 
had supposed. 

The enormous size of the skull, 
which greatly exceeds that of the harpy- 
eagle, is well shown in the accompany- 
ing photograph. The discovery of this 
mighty bird of prey was without doubt 
the most remarkable of the late Mr. 
John Whitehead’s achievements during 
his exploration of the Philippine 
Islands in 1893-6 (cf. Country Lire, 
January 20th, 1goo, pages 72 and 73). 

I 


loshow how rare this bird must be and 
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with it Someone proposed that it should be sent to South Tyrone to 
represent Mr. T. W. Russell, who was defeated by the Unionist candidate in 
that constituency. But the figure required some alteration so as to make it 
resemble Mr. Russell. Mr. Ilealy himself was asked how this could be done 
most appropriately, T[lis reply was immediate: ‘‘ Nothing easier, Turn 


its coat,’ 

Phe Hon, Neil Primrose, Lord Ros ry’s second son, secured election 
for the Wisbech Division of Cambridgeshire, much to the delight of his 
father, as the world has recently beea informed. During the contest referenc 


was constantly made to Lord Rosebery’s opposition to the Budget, which his 


son supported, The can lidate was asked whether this action on the part of 
his father did not amount to hitting below the belt.  ‘* Exactly,” said Mr. 
Primrose ** But when one’s father d:es hit one, it generally is below the 
belt !” 


A candidate for a seat in the West of England was declaiming one night 
against the action of Mr. Llovd-George in robbing the Sinking Fund. An 


indignant elector rol up at the close of the speech, und ask 


understand you to say that Mr. Lloyd-George has reduced the Drinking 
Fund ?” 

\ Devon elector asked a question about the ** Red Stag.” Not under 
standing him, the candid ite talked about somethir g else, but was promptly 
called to order It subse | rently tran pired that the question was intended 
to reler to the Reichstag, which the heckler evidently considered was a kind 


of public-house. A candidate for a Scottish county division was interrupted 


in one of his speecies by one of the audience, who ejaculated a rude 
expression from the back of t hall. Tne candidate took no notice 
live minutes later the same ex sion was shouted out, Then the candidate 
stepped forward: ‘It’s all right,” he sai’; ‘‘ you've told us your name 
twice, There’s no need to vo ont iting it,” & & 


2 AGLKE. 


how easily these great forest-eagles may be overlooked, it may 
be mentioned that it was not until almost the end of his 
three years’ trip, in 1goh, that Mr. Whitehead came acros 
a pair of this species, though it no doubt occurs throughout 
the Philippine Group. In this connection we may add 
that the late Mr. Salvin only once saw a harpy-eagle during’ 


all the years he spent collecting birds in Central America, 





‘WHEN MONKEYS FEEL NERVOUS.” 
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M \\ ted Dama | Sy5, and ma i tine 
! i { t f ely estroye by tit 
Y ! » DeIN burnt ont In) Singapore 
" y od! Owing to this 
! i » retul i | mak cr d hi ( 
nd it in May, 1&g6, that he obtained 
‘ il lt is described and 
j ISQ7, | i4 220, Plate \ 
xt c j | ertainly one of the most remark- 
i nas i pall ered in modern tine 
e tre n the vast forests on t Pacitic coast of Samar 
tten \ : ittaining the gigant tature of two 
nay y fe r more, a is ascertained by the actual | 
ei nf ftalle trunk Qn more than o occasion i 
Whitehead bad noticed this large eagle flying alony the edge | 
forest and | frequently heard it ; peculiar plaintive ! 
ry, “weau wau but it seemed unlikely that he would be . 
oO ‘ ire " pecimen, On morning, however, his . 
‘ int returned wit this huge bird whi he had shot : 
in old sm le wer, iuckil putting one buck ot 
» bh ecl Lh i been fortunate enough to see 
TY perc] n one ot the highest trees, and thus obtained 
e of { it Lhough mortally wounded, the eagle 
t ned t ! d the bran »its death-grip and hun: 
niv fixed neat e top of th tree. \s several other shots 
t t, the man, ve than lose the bird, climbed the 
tre ( ed the prize The natives of Samar knew this 
iwle well as a robber of their poultry and small pigs, but said 
preyed efly om the reen monkeys (Macacus cyn 
ire the nly animals sufficiently abundant in 
e forests to support such a large bird. hat was the history 
tf the type-specine Which 1s now preserved as a flat skin in the 
N Wil 1] Nii ! 
One ot the n t extraordinary characteristics ot Pitheco 
haga ts extraordinary bill, the outline of the upper mandible 
describing a perfect segment of a circle. It depth iS greatet 
i \ ) mrad « mre ‘ » .” ‘ ‘ . 
np oe : xX. few ne Sig Aone a cages sascna SKELETON OF MONKELY-EATING EAGLE. 
th it epth nique among accipitres. The feet and tor pines became American, a few of these eagles, probably less thana 
reonly eded bv t of the harpy-eagle 1 ze and strength. dozen, have from time to time been secured, chielly in the great 
Since Mr. Whitehead pecimen was sent home and the Philip southern island of Mindanao. It is known, however, to occu 


throughout the group, and has also been obtained 
in [uzon. Either this or an allied species of 
Pithecophaga has been seen by reliable naturalists 
in the mountains in the south of the Malay 
Peninsula and likewise in Sumatra. 


OREGON, THE LAND . 
- OF OPPORTUNITY. 


[kh ROM A CORRESPONDENT. } 

DESIRE to call the attention of my fellow-countrymen 

to the great Opportunities waiting for investment ol 
money, brains and properly directed energy in the 
North-Western part of the United States, in which 

one can achieve independence and leave behind a record to 
be envied by the best of the Mother Country. In the forty 
eight States of the Union, so diversified is the climate that 
one can get July weather in the month of January by going to 
llorida on the Atlantic, or California on the Pacific, the ** lands 
of roses and oranges,” or winter’s cold in July from the snow- 
capped mountains of Colorado or Oregon, It is not generally 
ippreciated that a great many of the separate States have a 
territory larger than the combined territory of England, Wales 
and Scotland, and that several are much larger than the United 
Kingdom. The State of Texas alone ts more than 24,000 
square miles larger than a territory double the size of the 
United Kingdom. Within these States abound coal, iron, 
copper, oil, goid and silver; in fact, the undeveloped resources 
are so great that the common expression is, ** The surface is 
not scratched,” Great as are these resources, yet the agri- 
cultural resources of the country amount to more than eight 
billion dollars annuaily. Oregon is the gem of the North- 
Western States; 


in size it is 8,000 square miles larger than 
the combined area of England, Wales and Scotland. Oregon 
is justly called ** The Land of Opportunity.” It is the land 
of big things, trees, wheat farms, hop fields, cherry, prune 
and walnut orchards, sheep, goats, cattle, horses, gold, silver, 
oil, coal, and not the ijeast of these is the big red apple. To 
n Oregon, read the following 


understand the apple history 
extracts from the Report of the Chamber of Commerce : 


The most sweeping victories ever accorded a fruit- 





g 
growing State were scored by Oregon in 1905 Orevon 
Newtown Pippins sold in London at 35 43 per bushel 
box. 1.000 boxes of (f Jregon Newtowns sent to 
Edinburgh sold at $483 per bushel box Oregon 
- . Spitzenbergs and Newtowns the same year in cart- 
load lots netted the growers $2 to $2 50 per bushel 


THE MONARCH OF THE PHILIPPINE FORESTS. hox. An eight-acre orchard netied a profit of $6,000 


$2,897 was netted from three and one-half acres. A singl 
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Newtown tree netted $32 210 ten-year-old apple trees netted 
31.319. Five acresnetted $550 per acre. There isa peculiar condition 
in the soil and unsurpissed climate of Oregon that produces apples ot 
marvellous colour, size, flavour and keeping quality. 
The ** Tacoma Daily Tribune,” Oct. 27, 
net was received from a one-acre apple orchard 
The ** Melford Morning Mail,” Oct. 17, 1909, states that $6,000 
net was received from a three-acre apple orchard, 


1909, states that 82 000 


The ** Hood River Commercial Ciub” reports that a Portland 
letter-carrier (Postman) purchased in 1898 30 acres of rough land; in 
1907 from same land he netted $18,000 from apples. 

L. F. Rollins reported Aug. 30th, 1g09, that $36,000 was paid 
for 40 acres of apples, and that the purchaser paid for the gathering. 

I know of cases where $750 invested in a five-acre orchard pays to the 
investor 5 per cent. from the start, and af.er five years an income of over $1,200 
per year for life without leaving home or occupation. I know of people 
investing as little as $15 monthly, and after five years receiving a life income 
of more than $1,200, Great as are apples, yet it is safe to say that all other 
fruits are almost equally good, and the returns per acre compare favourably 
with them, The above - mentioned industries have resulted in the 
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establishment of great cities, business blocks, schools, colleges, churches, banks, 
stores and other institutions that modern life requires. The principal city of 
Oregon is Portland; it is situated on the Columbia and Willamette Rivers, 
and any ship afloat can sail up to its piers without waiting for tide. Here are 
ten and twelve storey office buildings and hotels as large and up-to-date as 
anywhere in the world. The population of Portland is now 275,000; the 
growth has been 132,000 in five years; it is estimated that in ten years it 
will be over one million, I believe that my fellow-countrymen should know 
of the great opportunities in the North-Western part of the United States, 
and the openings for betterment of conditions of the masses. I know that 
many people in England often say, ‘* If I only knew.” I say the opportunity 
is yours, seek it, but do not give up what you now have until your future 


1s 


assured, which it can be if you own five or more acres of apple orchards, I 
was born at Ashby, Norfolk, November 2nd, 1864 My parents moved to 
Bungay when I was about ten years old, and later to Ipswich, Prior to m4 
leaving England I lived at Needham Market and London. I left England 
after the Queen’s Jubilee in 1887. I will gladly give, through the columns 
of this paper, further information on Oregon and the United States. To 
obtain this, send your communications to me addressed as below.—J uss 


ITAzeELL, New York City. 


A NEW SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


OVERS of De Quincey will be able to recover from the 
palimpsest of the memory that splendid phrase of his 
in praise of opium—* thou buildest upon the bosom of 
darkness, out of the fantastic imagery of the brain, 
cities and temples, beyond the art of VPhidias and 

Praxiteles. . . .” Students of classical architecture and of 
the sculptures which were their chief glory have in the British 
Museum a mine of weaith, plundered in days gone by from the 
soil of Greece. ‘Though it is to our large discredit that the frieze 
of the Parthenon rests in the Museum rather than on the 
Acropolis, the lover of sculpture necessarily makes his apology 
rather with tongue in cheek. The fact remains that at Blooms- 
bury, better perhaps than anywhere, one may study these things 
to singular advantage. No museum, however, can hope to 
possess original masterpieces of every period and by every hand, 
and until the last few months the British Museum scorned to 
exhibit anything not of proved antiquity, with the result that any- 
one interested in the art of classical sculpture as a whole suffered 
from many and perplexing blanks. At the re-arrangement of 
the South Kensington Museum, consequent on the opening 
of the new buildings, a number of casts from the antique 
were discarded as being outside the scope of the collection. 
These have now found a home in a basement gallery at Blooms- 
bury, and some additions have been made. When one remembers 
the Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the Trocadero at Paris 
this seems an achievement small enough. It is to be hoped 
that it is only a beginning, and that further space may be 
found when the extensions at the British Museum are com- 
pleted. We must at least be grateful for small mercies, and this 
collection, limited as it is, has great value. It comes, too, at 
an opportune time in the development of English appreciation 
of sculpture. Visitors at the Paris Salon must be impressed by 
the great number of important sculptures which bear such 
legends as “ Ordered by the Government” and “ Ordered by the 
town of ——.”" One looks in vain for the like story in the very 
slight show of sculpture at the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
Moreover, until public authorities take a loftier view of thei 
«esthetic duties, the situation is not likely to alter greatly, for the 
private person cannot commission artists to create monumental 
works. ‘That the individual is becoming aware of sculpture is 
clear from the growing dissatisfaction with the character of the 
monuments in our public places. Nor need this cause surprise 
when the dreary figures that mount melancholy guard on the 
Embankment, by the Duke of York’s Steps and elsewhere, are 
compared with similar monuments, say, at Paris. There is 
another fruitful test—the commercial one, always of importance 
in this country. Casts from the antique, large and small, now 
find a ready sale, which proves a large growth in general interest. 
But to return to the British Museum. The gailery is designed 
to show the development of sculpture from such fragments of dim 
antiquity as the Bull’s Head found at Knossos, Crete, and the 
relief from the Gate of the Lions at Mycene (magnificent 
heraldic creatures) through the archaic work of the Greeks to 
the Golden Age of Pericles, and so onwards through the 
Hellenistic period to such Koman masterpieces as the Vatican 
Augustus and the thoughtful figure of the Younger Agrippina. One 
comes on a score of old friends, well known but never hackneyed. 
There are Aphrodites in plenty; two variants of the Knidian 
statue by Praxiteles, and the goddess both of Mélos and de Medici, 
the two latter better known under the Roman name of Venus. 
One may be permitted a small grumble at the arrangement. The 
two versions of the Praxiteles figure, which is reputed to be a 
portrait of his incomparable mistress Phryne, are so placed that 
both cannot conveniently be seen together for comparison; but 
that, perhaps, is due to the exigencies of a too cramped space. 


Both are casts from Graeco-Roman copies of the original. One 
is from that in the Vatican; the other, much inferior, with a 
vase of feeble design and the hair arranged without a knot, is 
from the example in the Glyptothek at Munich. 

This article seems a convenient occasion for the review of 
three books on the subject, all of which, in their different ways, 





LA DAME D'ELCHE. 


will be found of value to the student. By the courtesy of the 
publishers, we are enabled also to show some of the subject 
which are represented by casts in the gallery. It is the happy 
gift of Professor EE. A. Gardner (“Six Greek Sculptors,” Duck- 
worth), by his comparison of the few remaining examples, which 
are authentic works of Phidias and Praxiteles, with the Hellenisti 
and Ro:nan copies of the other original masterpieces which are 
lost for ever, to reconstitute for us the atmosphere of the great 
periods of Greek sculpture without De Quincey’s stimulant of 
‘‘the fantastic imagery” of the brain. Itisamelancholy thought 
that there is nothing that can be attributed with certainty to 
the very chisel of Praxiteles but the Hlermes in the little museum 
at Olympia, and that sadly maimed. A cast of thisis at the British 
Museum, and a picture of the bust is here reproduced from 
Professor Gardner’s book. It is hard to exaggerate the value 
of the figure, for it presents, as ‘* Vernon Lee” has well said, 
“the complete and homogeneous life which only an original 
masterpiece can show.” If we imagine the music of Beethoven 








known to not by its writte notes to be played on pertect 

struments, b ! fused version on a worn-out barrel-organ, 

we can set ' ra between the original marble, tou d into 

ife by the { the master, and the often characterless versions 
if Graeco-Roman copyist 

lor th reason the 

lLlermes, mutilated though 

it is, makes an asthetu 


‘ 


ppea pecullarly poignat t 
Of Myron even the well- 
known Discobolus can be 





copies, of which the best 






lrankiy contesses that its 
head 1 rom one version, 
Oo trom another 
Strom a third. 
rk is represented 
twice in the 
Museum Gal 
lery, once by 
a full -size 
Copy, which 
ows the 
wrong version 
with the head 
looking down; 
the other by a 
reduced copy 
of the Ma 
mi heut 
with the head 
correctly 
pla ed. The latter, we note, 
was pre ented by Mr 
Arthur Strong, 


critical instinct found full 


whose tine 


outlet in her book on 
ktoman se ulpture, while her 
energies are now em loyed 
in the congenial work of 
\ssistant-Director of the 
british School at kome. 
Other examples which are 
familiar, but never seen too 
often, are the Borghese 
Gladiator, the Spinario, the 
Uflizi Wrestlers and the 
Laocéon. rhe Apollo 
Belvedere finds a_ place, 
though the interest it 
arouses can never be very 
vivid. Itis like the Medici 
Venus in having won a 
reputation far exceeding its 
merits by its discovery in 
the early days of renewed 
appre iation of classical 
sculpture. Ilad, for ex- 
imple, the Venus de Medici come to light after her sisters 


THE DELPHI CHARIOTEER. 


of Mélos and NWKnidos, very little, probably, would have 
been thought of her. A word must be said of The 
Praying Boy from the Berlin Museum, an enchanting figure 
which is comparatively unknown in Envland. The Boéthos 


figure of The Boy with a Goose is always delightful, and one 
wonders why such an embodiment of childish gaiety has not 

a garden ornament. Cast in lead it 
would make a fit inhabitant for the world which wise formal 
gardeners create in an atmosphere of close-clipped hedges and 
stately water Pergamene art is represented by a fine frieze and 
by The Dying Gaul, and a place of honour is given to the great 
tomb with its reliefs which is to be found at the Capitolin 
Museum. As a hand-book for a general view of the growth of 
sculpture there could scarcely be a more convenient volume than 
that comp! ed by Mr. Cy, I, Hill (“One Llundre d Masterpieces of 
Sculpture,” Methuen It covers a large field, from the sixth 
century B.c. to the time of Michelangelo; but the author, in his 
rapid survey, contrives to avoid the superficial, while over sixty 


been pressed into service as 


of the examples chosen belong to the period of the Museum 
Gallery. No such book and no collection of casts, however 
small, can be without the magnificent figure of the Delphi 
Charioteer, a picture of which is here reproduced from Mr. Hill's 


book. Archaic as it is, and neglectful of the body which the 
long, straight robe enfolds, its fine sincerity makes it an abiding 
delight. It is, above all, masculine and strong, and bears in its 


crudeness much tl same relation to the technical perfections of 
Praxiteles and Polyclitus as does the fascinating naiveté of early 
Italian art to the ripe splendours of Michelangelo. Nothing 
can exceed its dignity, and the visitor to the Museum will do 
well to study it carefully. Unhappily a plaster cast cvnnot 
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reproduce such refinements as (we quote Mr. Hill) ‘the 
delighted care for the minutest features, such as the eyelashes, 
which can only be made out in the original,” but the broad out- 
line of the conception is there. 

Ihe limitations of the new gallery, considered as the germ 
of a collection of comparative sculpture, become rather painfully 
evident when one turns to the admirable book of Lord Balcarres 
(“The Evolution of Italian Sculpture,” John Murray). Its 
motive, as, indeed, of much of the best art criticism of to-day, is 
to extract from the vast collection of tabulated facts, stored ina 
thousand learned monographs, an intelligible story of ordered 
development. Sculpture, if it is to mean anything to the majority 
of inexpert art-lovers, must be presented as a credible outcome 
of the faith, mind and history of the peoples which gave it Lirth. 
Lord Balcarres lays stress on the all-pervading influence of 
religious thought on the whole art of the sculptor in Italy, from 
the time when Benedetto Antelami lifted it out of the ruins into 
which it fell alter the death of Constantine, until it died an 
extravagant death in the brilliant irrelevancies of Bernini. 
While, however, he thus emphasises the human eiement of the 
development, he gives scholarly accounts of the progress of form, 
of the character of portraiture at different periods, and of the 
expression of secular and classical thought in its many 
manifestations. The illustrations which point his morals are 
admirable; but sculpture, perhaps above all the arts, demands 
that it be seen in its own medium. We thus come again to the 
need for an extension on a large scale of the Museum collection, 
vhich shall not only fill up the gaps in the classical 
periods represented, but carry on the story through the 
rlories of Gothic iconography and the splendours of — the 
Italian Renaissance down to the work of Gilbert and Rodin. 
he subject is well-nigh endless, and this article but a door a 
little ajar to give a hint of its interest and of the ease with which 
one can inform one’s self. Space must be found, though, for one 
of the least-known and most baffling products of the sculptor’s art, 
La Dame d’Elche. This astonishing bust was dug up at Elche 
in Spain, and is now in the Louvre. Through the gene rosity of 
Mr. Horace Sandars, F.S.A., a cast, the only one in England, 
graces the Museum Gallery. The original, of limestone, is so 
precious and its patina so delicate that it may not be touched ; 
but a young Spanish sculptor, Sehor Pinazo, has modelled a 
faithful replica, from which the Museum copy was cast. If it 
has lost some hint of the subtlety of the original, it remains an 


been busy as to its 


admirable achievement. Controversy has 
tuthenticity. Some critics of large ability have written it down 
a modern forgery; but the present writer thinks the lady 
should be accepted as a product of Graco-Phenician art some 


four hundred years before Christ. Be that as it may, none can 
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deny the extraordinary and elusive beauty of the face. The 
contemporary art of Greece was working towards consummate 
perfection of human form, and was little concerned with the 
presentment of character. ‘The Elché bust shows us through its 
barbaric vitality a brooding melancholy and a thin smile of 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
HERE is no personality that excites more legitimate 
curiosity than that of the author of ‘ Hesperides ” and 
“ Noble Numbers.” Than his verse there is nothing 
more finished in English literature. It makes us long 
to know his life. It bears the imprint of scholarship 
and understanding, and yet is, in a fine sense, childish. Its 
vivid impressions are such as are associated with a young mind, 
and its conceits have the appearance of a child's simplicity even 
when most clearly unveiled. Moreover, the poet is both of the 
town and of the country. He was “a music at the feast” 
which Ben Jonson made at “ the Sur, the Dog, the Triple Tun,” 
and also the rustic bard who did not disdain to tell us: 
A hen 
I keep, which creeking day by day 
Tells when 
She goes her long white eggs to lay. 
Nor is this the most striking contrast to be presented. There is 
a stranger still. He was not only capable of a coarse lewdness, 
but could put an expression of it in the place of the most 
passionately melancholy lines of Catullus : 


Soles occidere et redire possunt : 
Nobis, quum occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda 


Yet, in a way inimitable because it is his own, light yet sincere 
and touching, he sounds the same note deliberately and daintily 
in his ** To Daffodils”’: : 
We die 
As your bones doe, and drie 
Away, 
Like to the summer’s raine, 
Or as the pearles of Morning’s dew 
Nir to be found againe. 


Dr. W. F. Moorman has apparently been moved to sympathy 
and enthusiasm by his study of the poet. He makes the reade1 
feel that in every page of his book, Robert Herrick, a 
Biographical and Critical Study (John Lane). ‘There was not 
much material at his disposal; but that is not altogether a 
disadvantage. biography is too often encumbered with insigni- 
ficant details. The significant facts in the life of Herrick can be 
easily kept in mind. The most important is that his highly 
impressionable youth was spent as a bold London apprentice. 
If Jim Vin, in Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigei,” had been a real 
personage, he would have been a contemporary of Herrick, and 
a perusal of that famous novel is the greatest help 
a recovery of the atmosphere. 


towards 
Herrick was born in London, but, 
his father dying while he was still a baby, his mother removed to 
Hampton in Middlesex, where he was brought up and lived 
until his seventeenth year, when he was apprenticed to his 
uncle, Sir William Herrick, who shared with “ Jingling Geordie ” 
the honour of being jeweller to the King. Sir William was 
grasping and close fisted, and business could not possibly have 
had much attraction for the young poet, who, in his twenty-second 
year, determined to enter Cambridge University. It is « ertain that 
the poem called **A Country Life” must have been written in 
this, the first period of his lite, because the brother to whom it 
was addressed eventually failed in agriculture, and the lines 
must have been written before this took place. ‘They show that 
the youth had country tastes, and had read his Horace to some 
purpose. In the course of it he makes a fine translation of the 
passage beginning “ Illi robur et as triplex": 


A heart thrice walled with Oke and Brasse that man 
Had, first durst plow the ocean. 


There are but scant materials for reconstructing his University 
life. He entered St. John’s College, probably in the summer of 
1613, as a fellow-commoner. Many of his letters have been 
preserved, but the dominating theme is that his expenses cannot 
be met by the allowance doled out by his parsimonious uncle. 
He graduated in 1617, and after that in all probability returned 
to London, leaving behind him one or two friends and a few 
debts. How he lived during the next twelve years is more or 
less a matter of guesswork. There is very little information to 
go upon. And yet we know enough in the fact that it was during 
this period he became “sealed of the tribe of Ben.” Unfortu- 
nately there is no detailed account of the Noctes Ambrosianx 
at the Triple Tun, though the numerous drinking songs 
of Herrick seem to show that the mirth oft-times was fast 
and furious. His biographer truly says that the drinking songs 
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disillusion that suggest Eastern influences. The full sensitive lips, 
the drawn face and the flickering smile in the eyes seem to suggest 
that we have here the votive offering of some noble courtesan 
who could imagine no road swifter to the hearts of her wild gods 
than the tinted likeness of her own voluptuous beauty. 


ATURE 


rise from the level of the alehouse catch to that of the ode. 
He puts at the bottom of the scale “ The Tinker’s Song”: 


Along, come along, 
Let’s meet in a throng 

Ilere of tinkers : 
And quaff up a bowl 
As big as a cowl 


To be er drinke rs. 


The pole of the hop 
Place in the aleshop 
lo bethwack us, 
If ever we think 
So much as to drink 
Unto Bacchus, 
At the top is the “ Welcome to Sack”: 
O thou, the drink of gods and angels ! wine, 
That scatter’st spirit and lust, whose purest shine 
More radiant than the summer’s sunbeams shows; 
Kach way illustrious, brave, and like to those 
Comets we see by night, whose shage’d portents 
Foretell the coming of some dire events, 
Or some full flame which with a pride a.pires, 
Throwing about his wild and active fires ; 
’Tis thou, above nectar, O divinest soul ! 
Eternal in thyself, that canst control 
Phat which subverts whole nature, grief and care, 
Vexation of the mind and damn’d despair, 
‘Tis thou alone, who, with thy mystic fan, 
Work’st more than wisdom, art, or nature can 
To rouse the sacred madness and awake 
The frost-bound blood and spirits, and to make 
Them frantic with thy raptures, flashing through 
rhe soul iike lightning, and as active too, 
’Tis not Apollo can, or those thrice three 
Castalian sisters, sing, if wanting thee. 
Ilorace, Anacreon, both had lost their fame, 
Hladst thou not fill’d them with thy fire and flame. 


' 


Phoebean splendour ! ! 


ind thou, Thespian spring ! 
Of which sweet swans must drink before they sing 
Their true-pac’d numbers and their holy lays, 


Which makes them worthy cedar and the bays. 


During these years he was admitted to the highest Court and 
other society, and no doubt met the majority of those “mistresses” 
whom he was afterwards to immortalise, some under real, others 
under mythical names. He drilted from wild tavern life to be 
private chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham during the ill-fated 
expedition to Khé, and came finally to hold the living of Dean 
Prior, a parish of about tour thousand acres on the south-eastern 
slope of Dartmoor. Circumstances caused him to hate his moral 
exile amony 
\ people, currish, churlish as the seas 
And rude almost as rudest savages, 

There are many references in the poems to “the loathed 
West,” the loathed Devonshire and the dull Devonshire. <A 
country vicarage in the seventeenth century must have been 
worse than a prison to a poet who had enjoyed the dissipations 
society olf beauty and intellect. 
But there is evidence and to spare that the pursuits, thoughts 
and superstitions of the rustics amused and interested him. 
No one else has with the same charm and zest recorded the 
half-Pagan rites and which they continued to 
Indeed, they afford convincing internal evidence that 
Herrick was in the habit of going among his parishioners 
and observing their daily life. The verv 
which he describes such old customs as that of wassailing 
the apple trees at Christmas bears the impress of discovery. 
Devonshire was “loathed”? only in moments of depression 
and temper, or when he was ousted trom his living by 
the Puritans ; but, in all probability, he derived a vast amount ol 
pleasure, none the less deep because it was unconscious, from his 
idyllic life on Dartmoor. He writes of his servant Prue with a glee 
that Burns himself could not have excelled. In the conversation 
of children, too, he must have been as closely interested as was 
Robert Louis Stevenson. His biographer very well says that his 
“(races for Children” might bave come from the ‘Child's Garden 
“Rh. L.S.” might certainly have written this; 


Hlere a little child I stand, 


of London as well as the 


( eremonies 


observe, 


freshness with 


ot Verses.” 


Heaving up my either hand ; 
Cold as pad iocks though they be, 
ilere I lift them up to thee 

For a benison to fall 


Amen, 


On our meat and on us all, 
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No doubt melancholy began to invade his mind as he grew 
older, but it ts iracteristic that he playe 1 even with the solemn 
thought of death. Itis curious that he should have been a con 
temporary of Quarles and George Herbert, men who in quiet 
places each cultivated his own individuality as did Herrick, the 
most exquisite and the most child-like of all our English poets. 


AN UNLIKELY STORY. 
The Second Elopement, by Herbert Flowerdew. (Stanley Paul and Co.) 
GRANTED that dukes’ daughters really are brought up as His Grace the 


Duke of Wye brought up the Lady Ermyntrude, and, the rest following 


g, we may 
lollow also, with interest and amusement, the quietly humorous account of 
St. George’s adventures with the unknown girl he meets at the railway station, 
and admire his gallant efforts to save her from the results of her incredible 
ignorance of the most ordinary facts of life. Even when this means saving her 
from him as well as from herself, St. George persists; and, indeed, the chief note 
in the story is the attractively honest and humorous character of its hero. Ile 


fully deserves the name of the Soldier Saint, and justifies his author in 





the face of a difficult situation and temptations which the Lady Ermyntrude 
makes not the faintest effort to render less distracting. Midway through the 
book, it is true, his position is greatly lightened by the young woman’s sur- 
pr i discovery, made a good many paragraphs after she has requested him 
to marry her, that she actually is in love with him But even after that there 


ire dire spiritings away and desperate searchings and the narrowest of escapes 


on the very steps of the altar before Erminie, the “typist girl,” adfas the 
Lady Ermyntrude Exton, is finally rescued from the Prince like a monkey, to 
whom even the King of England has desired she shall be wedded, and borne 
north by St. George to love and a less lofty match in a 60 h.p. Mercédes 


\ CLEVER SLUDY IN VULGARITY. 
According to Maria, by Mrs. John Lane John Lane ) 
iil efforts of Maria to climb into ‘‘ Society” from a retail grocer’s shop in 
Brixton are here related with meditative sympatny by one Marjorie Brown, 


ind form another link in the chain of satiric studies of contemporary vulgarity, 


such as have exercised clever minds in every generation, The vulgarity is 
ilways the same, but its manifestation varies with the age. Maria, struggling 
ipwards from Brixton to Clapham and trom Clapham to Bayswater, 


neidentally ** dropping ” all the acquiintances of the prev ous incarnation as 
e rises into the next, but never dropping the bourgevis economy and 
irefulness which is the last coat a plebeian sloughs—Maria is a figure of the 
‘early twentieth,” such as will seem strangely démedeée to the late twentieth ; 
it they will have their Marias for all just as we have, and their Marias will 
be just as dreadful, if quite different. The impulsive little plebeian Diana 
the daughter nd the honest plebeian Smith—-the husband—relieve the 


monotony of Muria’s commonness and meanness; for one does weary a little, 


ss one would in real life, of her shifts and her ignoble strife. Diana will 
persist, however, in falling in love with Dickie Hicks, who once put out his 
tongue at her from the next-door shop in Brixton, and Maria’s plans, together 
with Maria’s Count, are entirely routed. The way in which the tables are 
turned in the end, and the softened and repentant Maria actuatly ** arrives 
by means of Diana’s marriage with the manly son of the knighted Ilicks, ts 
in amusing and unexpected dnoucment 


A CITY POET. 

Thirty six Poems, by James Elroy Flecker. (A lelphi Press, Limited.) 
MR. FE LECKER is one of the most promising of our younger poets, and this 
little book will increase his reputation. It is certainly of the friendly town 
rather than of the open road, Hampstead Heath, Camden Town and the 
Oxford Canal supply appropriate themes for his very modern muse. Sut it 
is due to Mr. Flecker to say that he ts a real poet whose lines sing of them- 
selves There is the gallop of verse in such a piece as the ‘* War Song of 
the Saracens 


We are they who come faster than fate; we are they who ride early or late ; 
We storm at your ivory gate: Pale Kings of the Sunset beware ! 

Not on silk nor in samite we lie, nor in curtained solemnity die 

Among women who chatter and cry, and children who mumble a prayer, 

But we sleep by the ropes of the camp, and we rise with a shout, and we tramp 
With the sun or the moon for a lamp, and the spray of the wind in our hair, 


When the poet gets over his young admiration for Baudelaire and other 


xponents of the lurid, or at most the ** bright infernal,” it is very possible 
that he may do work which will give him a genuine place in the records of 
English literature. At present, like many other bards of the voungest school, 
he uses but a farthing’s-worth of thought to a prodigious quantity of verse. 
Here we seem to note the influence of Mr. Swinburne and his immediate 
successors and imitators 


THE APRIL REVIEWS 
a a “a 4 * 
Literature in the “ Fortnightly 

HERE are a large number of stimulating political articles in the 
fortnightly that are well calculated to lead to discussion, rhe 
general reacer will find two papers of exceptional interest. One 
is, “* England in 1782: With a Midnight Theological Discus 
sion,” by E. V. Lucas. It is gossip about a book written 
by Charles Moritz, a German pastor who visited England 


in 1782 ri theological discussion referred to took place at the 


Mitre Inn at Oxford, To his astonishment he found at the inn 
‘*‘a great number of clergymen all with their gowns and bands on 
sitting round a large table, each with his pot of beer before him rhe 
account of the proceedings makes delicious reading. The other article is 


that of M. Maurice Maeterlinck on the Tragedy of Macbeth, It is {ull of 
deas, as is the case with nearly everything written by the Belgian dramatist ; 


but occasionally M. Maeterlinck seems to suffer from an imperfect acquaintance 
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with the English language. For instance, he makes a curious comment on 
the passage, ‘* Strange things I have in head and will to hand.” He says: 
‘*In the case of any other writer, ignoring the image of the hand, a little 
worn with frequent use, one might translate, ‘I have strange plans that 
must be executed.’ But something, a certain emotional quality in the phrase, 
warns us that the poet has really observed the horrible course which the 
crime must take to go from the head to the hand and that he wishes the 
hand to exert itself at the end of the line. We must therefore translate, 


* I have strange plans in my head which will come to an issue in my hand.’ ” 


Of course, all this shows him not to know that *‘to hand” is an idiomatic 
English expression usually seen in the form *‘ Come to hand.” [t is rather 
curious that he should instance this as one of the problems that perplex the 
translator. 

Shakespeare Again 


A striking contrast to the criticism of M. Maeterlinck will be found 
in Canon Beeching’s paper on Shakespeare as a Teacher, in the Nineteenth 
Cen/ury, Canon Beeching thinks simply. In other words, he tries to 
reduce the most complex proposition to an elementary form. Maurice 
Maeterlinck is a materialist who is ever feeling after the mystic and trying to 


produce it. Canon Beeching isa spiritualist who is ever trying to bring 
the mystic within its narrowest. limits. His exposition of the character 


of Shakespeare is the most satisfying and convincing that we have 
read for a long time. Incidentally, he makes short work of the self- 
consciousness with which the foreign critic would endow our greatest 
dramatist. Shakespeare was like Robert Burns in so far that he had no 
hesitation whatever in taking his material where he found it. Many of the 
most familiar incidents in ** Hamlet.” such as the visitation of the ghost, the 
play to catch the King’s conscience, the death of Polonius, the madness and 
death of Ophelia, and the insurrection and treachery of Laertes, were in a 
lost play by Kyd, the author of **The Spanish Tragedy.” In ** Macbeth,” 
too, he worked upon an old chronicle, only giving life and breath to the 
characters by the strength of his own imagination. Mrs, Colquhoun writes 
an interesting article on the husband of Mme. de Boigne, which begins 
with the remark that ‘* The 76 ¢ of husband to a wit or a beauty is seldom 
a very distinguished one.” Put in a more homely way, it is no fun to be 
known only as the husband of a clever woman, This is a very good number 
of the Nineteenth Century. 


An Eighteenth Century Laureate. 


The name of Mr. Austin Dobson appears too intrequently in the reviews 
nowadays, and he has no successor; at least, we do not know of anyone who 
understands the eighteenth century so thoroughly, and who could enter into 
its spirit as well as travel its most intricate paths with an assured step. In 
the National AKeview this month he has found in Laureate Whitehead 
a subject exactly suited to his taste. A great many readers probably 
will not be able to identify the successor of Colley Cibber. Whitehead 
was mediocrity personified, and it is curious that the same _ incident 
that was to be repeated in the history of the office later occurred 
then, It will be remembered that the Duke of Buccleuch advised Walter 
Scott not to accept it, as doing so would injure his fame as a poet. 
When Colley Cibber died the vacancy had been offered to Gray, who wrote 
to his editor, Mason, that he ‘‘knew very well, the bland emollient 
saponaceous qualities of both sack and silver,” but he would ‘rather be 
sergeant trumpeter or pin-maker to the palace.” He went on to say: ‘* The 
office itself has always humbled the possessor hitherto . . . if he were 
a poor writer by making him more conspicuous, and if he were a good one 
by setting him at war with the little fry of his own profession, for there are 
poets little enough to envy even a poet laureate.” Whitehead, however, was 
not so fastidious, and Mr. Austin Dobson judges him with a wise charitable- 
ness. He says: **He had considerable humour and a convenient gift of 
epigram. Dull he certainly was not, whatever Churchill might say. But he 
seems always to have been afraid to depart from tradition, to let himself go. 
Ile imitates where he should originate. He is always good and never better. 
His facility is great, his taste cultivated, and his tone-—for his time—exception- 
ally discreet. | Why, with his equipment he did not do greater things may be 
safely left to the Dick Minims of criticism, who are always lamenting that a 
sunflower is not a rose—or the converse. Meanwhile, it is pleasant to think 
sympathetically of that placid, sauntering, summer day life in the gardens of 
Middleton, or Nuneham, where ‘ Farmer George’s’ Laureate sometimes 
meditated a birthday ode, and sometimes turned an inscription for an urn or a 
sundial.” Another article that will greatly interest the general reader in the 
National Review is that entitled ‘**The English Genius in War,” by 
General Sir Edmund Barrow. The writer takes as his text the saying of 
Sonaparte, ‘* ire is everything, the vest is of small account.” lt was at 
Crecy that the English soldier first showed his ability in this direction, 
according to General Barrow, although the bowmer at Hastings are said 
to have acquitted themselves well. No doubt at Crecy it was what 


Fortescue calls ** pitiless showers of arrows” 


that desided the engagement. 
Poitiers, fought within a few years, brought out the same attributes. The 
English archery again decided the day, At Agincourt, in 1415, the charge 
of the French cavalry was arrested by the terrible hail of arrows with which 
they were met, [ne moral drawn by the author from these three 
victories is that ‘superiority in numbers was more than counterbalanced 
by the steady and imperturbable demeanour of the English archer in the face 
of apparently overwhelming masses.” In this the British infantry made its 
name, Skipping three centuries, he passes on to the time. of Marlborough, 
when the troops showed under musket fire the same constancy and courage 
they had displayed in the day of bows and arrows. He describes Fontenoy 
in 1745 and Minden in 1759. It was an era when our generals 
thought the best way was to wait for the advance of the enemy. 
At Minden, according to Ferdinand, ‘* the scarlet battalions stood firm, until 
the enemy were within ten yards of them, then pouring in one volley which 
strewed the ground with men and horses, they hurled the squadrons back 
upon their comrades, and continued their advance.” After all this, General 
Barrow ends with the statement of his opinion that ‘‘under present circum- 
stances compudsory training seems the only practical way of providing sufticien 
and suitable material for our territorial forces.” 
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Contemporary Poets. 

There is much to be hoped from the Zhrush, It has devoted itself to 
the publication of poems by living writers, and its influence ought to be very 
wholesome in that depar'ment of literature. It would be unfair to expect 
every month some forty or fifty pages of immortal verse ; but it may be said 
that several of the pieces in this number are both good and interesting. In 
our opinion the best piece is ‘*The Ballad of the Dead Man,” by Roland 
Horne. It is as brief, simple and elementary as the early ballads of which 
it is an imitation Mr. Bernard Capes writes with unexpected prettiness 
“To R. B.C t908.” We could well have spared, however, some of the 
peems about April and Spring, which belong to the tidal wave of the season. 
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BOOKS TO ORDER FROM TH LIBRARY, 
The King’s Visit to Canada, 186c, by Lieutenant Thomas Bunbury Gough 


(John Murray ) 


The Great Civil Warin Dorset, 1642-1660, by A. RK. Bayley. (The Wessex 
Press, Taunton.) 

Second Chambers, by J. A. R Marriott. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press.) 

Iruxton King: A Story of Graustark, by George Barr McCutcheon, 


(Everett and Co,) 
Caprice, Her Book, by Dorothy Senior, (A. and C. Black.) 
Prairie, Snow and Sea, by Lawrence Mott. (John Murray.) 
[A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE LX 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep BY Horace 


\ HAkp Case, 

NLY the other day we were writing that it was notable, and an 

evidence of the good faith and sense of golfers, that the Rules 

of Golf Committee had few, if any, questions addressed to 

them by the kind cf fool whom it is peculiarly difficult to 

** suffer gladly,” since he finds his recreation in trying to ‘* pull 

the legs,” as he cails it, of bodies like the Kules of Golf 

Committee, which takes a deal of 
gratuitous pains to try to help. It 
is also evidence to the fact that the 
game provides plenty of hard cases 
without the invention of any of these 
silly ones As a rule, when one says 
a thing, something occurs at once to 
show that one spoke in folly ; but now 
our wis'iom in the above remark is at 
ence confirmed by a very queer case 
that has occurred to some ladies— 
poor things in Jersey. What 
bappened is this: One or other of 
them played a ball into a ditch which 
had running water in it; the fact was 
not disputed that the ball went into 
the ditch, where the water was in 
movement. The running water then 
proceeded to carry down the ball to 
where the water overllowed into a 
lakelet that was otviously of the 
technical character of ** casual water,” 
and there the ball was found lying. 
Equally obviously, the water in the 
ditch, into which the ball had been 


played originally, was not ‘‘casual” 
at all. Ilow, then, was that ball to 
be treated? As found, it was a ball 


in casual water, and therefore to be 





lifted without a penalty On the 
other hand, the player’s act had put 
it into water from which it could be 
lifted only with a penalty of a stroke. 
Is it not a hard case? Probably the 
correct solution is that the ball must 
be dealt with according to the rule 
governing the situation in which it 
was found, To introduce a question 
as to where it was before it was found 
seems to open the door to a very 
flood of argument. But, on the other 
hand, this answer, which seems the 
proper one, might suggest to the 





player, if she again got into this ditch 
with this overflow, the advisability 
of not ha-tening on to find the ball, 
but to give it good time to be borne 
by the current to the unpenalised 
position, and yet this is a dalliance 
which is evidently not quite in accord 
with the best spirit of sport. The 
game itself provides better puzzles 
than the ingenuity of the idle is likely 
to suggest to them. 

SIARRIIZ AND PAt A FEARFUL 

hiGcur. 

[ney always seem to get good 
fun and good fighting out of that 
annual foursome match between Pau 
and Biarritz; but never has there 


been better fun or closer fighting 


than this year, when Mr. Douglas MR. MONTAGUE 
Currie and Mr. Julian) Marin 

Smith succeeded in retaining for Biarritz the cup given by poor 
Lord Kilmaine. Their opponents were the ever-verdant veteran Mr, 
Hutchings and Mr. F. KE, Cuming. At the end of the thirty-six holes 
played it Biarri'z the sides were all square ; square, too, at the end of the first 





eighteen holes played at Pau, and square finally at the end of the thirty-six 


at Pau—that Is to s square on the whole great battle of seventy-two holes. 


’ 





Then followed what to our mind seems the weakest part of the whole 


performance. They settled the whoie of this mighty contest by staking all 


on the result of a single extra hole, and that hole was won by Biarritz, 





HUTCHINSON. 


wherefore Biarritz won the long match and retains the cup. Of course, this is 
always only a sentimental regret—that the match should be settled by a 
single extra hole, It does not go against the most tender golfing conscience 
that a match which was all even at the seventeenth hole should be decided 
by the result of the eighteenth; but it is something of a stumbling-block and 
an offence when one that was alleven at the eighteenth is decided by the result 
of the nineteenth. It is alla matter of sentiment; but then, sentiment counts, 
CAPTAIN ILUTCHISON’s FINE Form, 

rhe proceedings ol Captain 
Hutchison continue to be such as to 
arouse the keenest apprehensions in 
all who are aspirants for the honour 
of being amateur champion, Ile 


won the medal at Sandwich, on the 





first day of the St. Ge 
Meeting, with a good score of 76, 
He has more lately won the spring 
medal of the New Club at North 
Berwick with a score of 77 
Ilonourable C ympany’s medal after a 
tie with Mr. Balfour-Melville at 76 
It isapparent that Cap! un Llutehison 
is capable of going on indefinitely, in 
the fashion of the old gentleman with * 
the scythe and hour-glass, doing 
eivhteen holes of any course you pleas 
in very few strokes over the average ot 
four, and if he *“ keeps it at that” it 
is not very easy to see how anyone is 
to take much change out of him when 
we come to the match play ol the 
amateur championship, Even the 
open championship ought not to be 
very far beyond his powers, tor he i 
particularly good at the scoring gam 
Mk. MONTAGUE SHEARMAN, K.C 
Mr. Shearman is a past captain 
of the Bar Golfing Society and has 
been a most faithful attendant at th 
annual Bar Tournament Ile is a 
steady player, but, perhaps, began 
golf a little too late in lile to attain 
quite the same standard that  h 
reached in other and more athletic 
pursuits, Phat, of course, is a very 
high standard indeed, for Mr. Shear- 
man was a very distinguished athlete. 


lle was resident of the Athletic 


Club at Oxtord, and won the cham 
pionship both at a hundred yards and 
a quarter of a mile; h ilso played 
Ruuby football for his University 

Mr. Shearman has written delight 
fully ou the subj s he knows so weli, 
and in the Badminton volume on 
Athletics and buotball much fas 
cinating lore unearthed by tim in 
the British Museum, where, like all 
Virtuous voung barristers, he used to 
spend his Long Vacation in London. 
rhose days are long past row, for 
Mr. Shearman took silk in 1903, and 
has ever since been nearly as busy as 
it is possible for anybody to b 

There is no more popular man to be 


found in the Tempie. 


Put LONDON FOURKSOMKS. 


SHEARMAN, KC. Phose who manage the London 


Foursome Tournament have had rather 
a disheartening time ol it for the last year or two, but they seem this year to lav 
struck the right nail on the head, The compressing of the play into three con 
tinuous day;, instead of allowing it to Crag on for months, made all the ditlere: 
between success and failure ; certainly those who played at Walton Ileath last 
week appeared to have enjoyed themselves, and that is the main thing, Tey 
enjoyed themselves, too, in spite of some rather discouraging Conditions lrue, 
the weather was fine, but the east wind was cold and piercing, reducing the feeling 
in the wrists and fingers tu a minimum, Then, again, the wind and the lon 


j 


spell of dry weather com yined had reduced the greens tua state of fiendish and 
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lassy keer _w n iting ar ' rieal An it wi any manner of means a short player. Ilis iron shots, too, were excellent, 
the wit ” own t r alor ‘ was pract \ ISS : and he holed a wonderful number of long putts on the slippery ¢ 
that is to say, it was in le, if it is regu as r the j of a putt Of all the players in the tournament, Mr. Rand covered himself with by far the 
to cett ll wit vw feet of t It was really mad little mor treatest amount of glory. As everybody who knows his game was well aware 
thhewlt anit 4 l ve beer t t of me of the holes in par vefore this, he is a very fine golfer and an ideal foursome player. O} the 
t riy d u“ l tenth was an instar in point, for her lesser-known players the one to make the most favourable impression was Mr 
t ho “ t ¢ 1 pe, al t invwhere above tl ho kK. N. Lavton, who plaved for West Heris. He has all the makings of a fine 
in al te cer ty iking three putts and al ihood of four golfer. As one of his opponents, a very sound critic, said of him, ** He 
I ict, in the fi rou after Mr. Fowler and Mr. Rand had both play ulwavs looked as if he was going to hit the ball.” That is no small praise, 
tw ' t ts to w na v vards of th in, t bo vas solemnly ind it should be ad that Mr. Layton did, in fact, hit it very well indeed ; 
ind laborio halv in fiv hogether ur ying ctacle Under he ought distinctly to have a golfing future, 
ue rcumsta so. Be puri oe en a, ane GOLF AND THE SUFFRAGETTE. 
curiously j t “ me wit thet ‘ ons Mr. . : , . 
Up till quite lately the sexes have not, as far as we know, come into 
Fowler w | ) ‘ r ter, Mr S vith an aluminium . 
violent Opposition over tie came of golf; but war has now openly broken out 
club, a ir. | ‘ t vyeapon with a very lo thin fac and a ays . " . 
. ‘ i very well-known golf club on the East Coast. \ general meeting of the 
rour i , 2 i ’ iv ; ! it Ww ter | wor lor the man who . . or 
, | club was recently convened to considers an important 1 roposal, The poor 
ee oo “ose chairman’s consternation may be imagined when he found a determined body 
Pik WINNEI N LOSERS of ladies in the room, He ruled that they had no right to be present anc 
This terrible thing fel rMr D on the last iy of the tourna begeed them to leave. The ladies, with iniinite respect for the chair, entirely 
ment There i ‘ rule, no ter itter, but we know that Ilomet declined to do anything of the sort. After this a variety of things happened, the 
ometimes 1 s and that Apollo is not always bencing his bow hes veneral upshot of which was that the ladies were not carried out and the proposal 
classical remar may | ir y translate]. ‘“*‘ Even Mr. Di in hole out was not carried through. In fact, the ladies remained, temporarily at least, 
udly sometimes,” and on this occasion he could not get the ball into the in possession of the field. It appears that at this particular club the sexes 
hottom of t hole: what was wor , be had most of he holing ult to do, are on an exact equ ility as revards subscripti n, election, etc » and, therefore, 
whereas his partner Ir. Fowler, who was putting ex ently, had compara- it is perhaps to be wondered at that this luminous idea of exerting their 
tively few chances near the hol Mr. Dick’s long game was good enough rights never occurred to tne ladies before Meanwhile, all masculine golfers 
ind Mr. Fowler played quite well, but as a pair they were on the last day very wiil do well to look carefully into the constitutions of their own club, in order 
ippotnting Mr. K and Mr. [rar played at least one really fine to see whether there is not a like peril hanging over their innocent heads 
round, that avainst Sunningdale in t ni-final, and throughout ti com ilso here is one club with which we are acquainted who will not even 
pelition they were the steadiest couy ind most thoroughly deserved to allow the ladies to have a clu of their own; they may only be temporary 
wit Mr. Bran is great power and can play the most brilliant of shots members of the male club. This we have been hitherto tempted to think a 
that curious style of his with tl flourish of tl wrists at the top. little unchivalrous, but altogether new possibilities are opened up by this 
What he want a steady partner, and he had a perfect partner in Mr. astern warlare, We await the next battle with interest, and no inconsider- 
Rand The latter was as str t as a line shot alter t, nor is he by ible amusement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

















BOURGES CATHEDRAI applied to Iatfheld, but, no doubt, they would hold good in that case also, 
lo TH kKpiior or “CC NTRY 1b R.’ as in the case of Aston Bury. The face of the house to which the forecourt has 
Sip,—I hav ' " peculiar pleasure th quent article on the been added is Elizabethan and not Tudor, and the wails have been built on 
culptures of Bourges ¢ ral, by Me. 7 ovore Andrea Cook, which the original foundations, and are neither wider nor narrower than the 
ippear in v r oO ist w I am we that to many stucents of riginal, The opposite face of the hou-e, which is enclosed ly plain, solid 
irchitecture, as to myself, the very fi hotographs will have given a tresh walls, is Tudor, and here the writer alludes to the *‘ old” walls; neither of 
revelat f Christian ico raphy. May I, however, venture ore small them is ** old”: one of them has been built within the last century, and the 
riticis n a veneralisation by Mr. Cook, w ems rather startling, other was built in 1908, Ilowbeit the writer does not spprove of 
When compar Gothi " r: with that of Greece, he points out the the new wall, and he is quite right to say so, although other experts 
! ' ra t t former, and eS on to say, have been down to see it and express an exactly contrary opinion. 
‘wher e | t pra { Cir wt is ca 1 forth by its detached With regard to the removal of paint from the oak staircase, I think the 
uble or brong ry, who ity, contained a sufi nt, writer gives a wrong impression in his article, as a reader would suppose that 
er on no rrou s, fuliils no structural etlect in any common some more or less complete decoration had been ruthlessly destroyed. rhe 
hem It woul rthat Mr, ¢ k rates the frieze of 1 Parthenon, facts are, however, that except just here and there in patches there was very 
which ' rehit iral i ire, | highly than the free-standing little paint left, and the general impression was that the oak staircase had 
ies of the sam riod, at | doubt w ther he will find bin { wi been smeared with som grey colouring matter, All trace of a ds sign or 
ny supporter Must we, too, regard tl Victor rom the Temple of uniformity of deccration nad completely disappeared, except in the case 
the Wingless Victory at Athens as being on a lower plane, merely because it of the string boards, which were preserved and left in position until it 
is the ornament of a bilustr And must we say that the statue of Mausolus was found that when the oak balusters were cleaned these did not at all 
is not a supreme exan of Greek ait becaus it formed the crowning harmonise, and they were replaced by oak boards, the old painted 
uchitectural feature of the Mavsoleum of Ila unassus 2 WI it is tru boards being carefully preserved. [he criticism which, however, I 
that the Gothi ilpture was always subordinate to the architecture wi \ feel the most keenly as being entirely unjustified is that which refers 
it adorned, surely it is equally ts that the Greek genius was so univer-al to the use of oil on the panelling and the secondary staircase, and if 
nm its character that it « ld either ma its sculpture subor linate to a larget the writer had only taken the trouble to satisfy himself as to the facts, 
mCey n, oO rlect In its own right, according to the thetic need of the I am sure it would never have been passed. The use of oil has been most 
moment co on studiously avoided wherever possible, and it was only necessitated in the cases 
he cites because the paint on the staircase and the grease and varnish on the 
| rik Eprror or ‘**Counrey§ Lirk. panelling had to be chemically removed, with the result that all the grain was 
S Your contributor, Mr. T. A. Cook, in his delightful art n Bourves filled up with a white chemical deposit whick could not be removed, and the 
Ca iral that W nce coloured over the whol its fucade from only possiLle course open was to rub them over with a mixture of one part of 
top to bottom, and that at one time this was the usual practice. Is he sure oil to three of turpentine. This is gradually drying out, and I hope will soon 
of his facts? This is in direct position to what Viollet le Duc says in have entirely disappeared. I may add that both panelling and staircase were 
| rticle, ** Peinture,” where he states that this was not the practice, but cleaned under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Forsyth and Maule, 
that colour ' n on the outsi f buildings was confined to t who had both the first and the last word in these’ matters. 
salient features—por , arcades, ete which contained sculpture or other ri other panelling which the writer so highly praises never required 
carved ornament Mr. Cook, of course, has made that part al NWrance his any cleaning, except with soap and water, and therefore never called for 
special study and should know; but, on the other hand, Viollet le Duc was such treatment. It was discovered and put up by the present owner, 
1 man of such immense and widespread practical experience and knowledge, who never dreamed of marring the beautiful grey surface by treating it with 
that anything he stat s not to be lightly con radicted A. L. Tare. oil, and did not require to consult an architect on the subject. The writer 
of the article in question has made many references to the architects by 
ASTON wURY name; but had he paid a personal visit to the house, he could scarcely have 
[To tun Eprror or **Counrry Lire.” ] failed to have referred to the fine workmanship and the classical taste in detail 
S; I was much interested to find in your issue of March 26th some shown by the builders engaged, Messrs. Cornish and Gaymer of North 
llustrations and scription of Aston LTury, and any advice or criticism Walsham.—M 
by experts with regard to the restorations are warmly welcomed by me; but [The writer of the article will reply to this in next week’s issue. —EbD. ] 
I hope you wiil mit my claim to make some reply to certain remarks " cus 
of the writer f the article, which are, undoubtedly, based on a mis PREVENTION OI FIRE AT HAMPTON COURT, 
apprehension and misinformation on certain points. I cannot think that lo rue Epiror or ** Country Lirt.”} 
the writer has visited § th se since the restoration; and I sinall Sir,—lIt is to be hoped that the report of the Chief of the Fire Briga le upon 
be glad to know whether this is the case or not, as second-hand the means of fire prevention at Hampton Court Palace will not meet with 
information is apt to be very misleading I do not find fault the usual fate of such documents. The inefficiency revealed is a national 
with the writer's criticism of the forecourt walls, because it is an expression of danger while it lasts, and remissness in the matter of reform will be highly 
opinion on an ur ibted fact of which he does not approve, and in this culpable. Incidentally, the report may have the further desirable effect of 
connection I would only say that the design was taken from the several fore- leading the Office of Works to institute a similar enquiry in the case o! every 
court walls of Hatfheld Ilouse, and accurate measurements taken of the building under its jurisdiction. The treasures under the curatorship of Mr. 
proportions th of panels, etc. I have never heard the writer’s crit Harcourt are not insurable chattels—they are priceless; once destroyed they 
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cannot be replaced by something as good. Fire has been the great destroyer 
throughout the ages, and the many modern devices for lighting and heating 
serve rather to increase than to diminish its power. It is not too much to 
expect from a Public Department that protection in this respect should err 
on the side of superfluity. Everything which human ingenuity has devise: 
in this line, consistent with efficiency and adaptability, should be adopted. 
Speaking from a fairly intimate knowledge, I am afraid that the state of 
preparedness for combating outbreaks of fire existing in miny of our public 
institutions leaves a great deal to be desired. It is not, perhaps, generally 
known that a fire occurred in Hertford House a few weeks ago. Whaat 
Special Correspondents may have seen at Hampton Court does not in the least 
impugn Captain Sladen’s report. Captain Sladen saw the same things ; but he 
was—shall I say ?—profane enough to test them, He found the electric alarms, 
installed at the expense of the taxpayer fer the express purpose of communi- 
cating with the local fire station, mere dummies; because—it is really Gilbertian 

-the officials preferred a fire to the intrusion upon their sacred precincts of a 
trained band of firemen. The shining hydrants and neatly-folded hose were 
useless, because the stream of water which they were intended to convey 
would not reach within several feet of the top storeys. The great desideratum, 
it seems to me, is an automatic fire alarm—an alarm that would be sensitive 
to a moderate rise of temperature, and so would give early warning. The 
two systems which I have seen in operation here are, from the artistic point 
of view, inadmissible in public buildings. One consists of a number of iron 
bars suspende! at different poinis of the ceiling; the other is a series of 
thermostats similarly distributed ; but the effect of either upon architecture 
and ornamentation is marring to a degree. During a recent visit to America 
| was shown, in the City Hall of Chicago, a system which appeared admirably 
suitable. The principle of this system was the expansion of air due to rise 
of temperature, the air being contained in a small copper tube. The tubing 
was carried behind the cornices, and was quite invisible from the floor, I 
was told that it was in every way satisfactory. 


introduced into this country it deserves to be. 


If this system has not been 
In conclusion, I would utter 
« word of warning to owners of country houses. In the event of fire their 
position is precarious in the extreme. The almost complete destruction of 
so many historic seats in the past year or two affords painful evidence of this 
fact. Automatic fire alarms and an efficient equipment of fire-extinguishing 
appliances should be installed, and owners should from time to time make a 
tour of inspection. —ARCHITECT. 
SUTTON COURTNEY. 

‘To THE Epitok or **Ccuntry Lire.” 
S1r,—I should like to know if you could give me any information about an 
old estate which was purchased by a Mr, John Shorter in 1807. We have 
the old statement of account between Mr. Eldersfield and Mr. John Shorter, 
1807, showing the money paid for the estate at Sutton Courtney, Berxs. 
I want to find out what happened to this estate, or any other information 
I can get concerning it,—FELIX S. SHORTER. 
Mr. Shorter 
does not seem to have documents which enabie him to trace what particular 
land or house in the parish is referred to in the statement of account. Ile 
might find references to Eldersfields and Shorters in the parish registers ; but 
his most likely way of getting information is to go to the lawyer who is most 
concerne! in the properties in that particular neighbourhood.—Eb. } 


[Sutton Courtney is a large parish with many properties. 


MICE IN A’ HOUSE. 
{To rue Eprror oF ** Counrry Lirr.”’] 
Sir,—lI have cleared mice out of the house by putting a few chilli pods into 
each mouse hole. After the lapse of about two years I had to repeat the 
dose—with very good effect. I keep a supply in a tin box, and share them 
with cottagers when they are troubled with vermin, —CONSTANT READER, 


GAKLANDS. 
[To tHE Enpiror oF ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—In answer to your correspondent, W. R. Bullen, I bey to say that he 
will find garlands in Minsterley Church, Shr -pshire, and in the old church at 
Robin Hood’s Bay, Yorkshire. I think I counted eleven in the latter church. 
Only a year or so ago one of these garlands was made and carried at a 
funera! procession in Berkshire. I! I can find my memorandum of it I will 
write again, but at present [ cannot remember the name of the village,— 


JoserpH C. BripGe, Christ Church Vicarage, Chester. 





HUNTING IN CORNWALL. 
[To THK EpirorR oF ** Country Lire.” ] 
S1rR,—Perhaps some readers of COUNTRY LiFE who have hurted in Cornwall 
would give me the benefit of their experience as to what part of the cou:.ty 
is best for sport. Three days a week at least would be required. What 
sort of a country is it to ride over? Are small houses easy to get, and would 
trout-fishing be likely to be obtainable ?—IRKLAND. 

[The best hunting country in Cornwall is the Four Burrow, which is a 
bank and ditch country very like the Duhallow but with less woodland, 
Foxes are well preserved and the hounds are out three days a week. Houses 
would be quite easy to obtain round Helston or near Falmouth, nor do rents 
run high. The next best country and perhaps more convenient to hunt is 
the Launceston. It is a very good scenting country, and since the present 
Master, Mr. Cooke-Hurle, has held office the sport has been very good. 
There would be no difficulty about trout-fishing in this county. 
out three days a week, 


Hounds are 
The Tetcott hunt round Bude and Holsworthy, a nice 
wild country and not expensive to live in; but foxes take a great deal of 
finding. The East Cornwall and the Western are the remaining packs. 
The last named is a very wild sporting country well hunted by the Bolitho 
family, The hounds hunt round Penzance and Marazion, so that it is need- 
less to say anything about the houses. Before settling in any hunting country 
in the West we would advise that enquiries be made as to the prevalence of 
rabbit-trapping. Where this is done on a large scale foxes are always scarce 
and long draws are the result. In all these countries there is moorland and 
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the obstacles are mostly banks. Foxes are very wild and stout. It is not 
Leicestershire or the Vale of White Hlorse, but it is very genuine and 
enjoyable sport. It is weil to ascertain if the climate suits one, as it is 
not quite evervone that the delight/ul climate agrees with, Of course, in the 
Fetcott and Launceston countries the climate is more that of North Devon, 
From a book lately reviewed in Country Lire, ** The Life Llistory of a 
Fox,” by Mr. Trevarthen, published by Blackie, an excellent idea of fox- 
hunting in the wilder parts of Cornwall can be obtained.—Eb. | 


A RECORD DAYS SALMON.-FISILING ON TILE TAY, 
{To rHe Eprror or ‘Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—The Marquess of Tavistock, on March 23rd, had a phenomenal day's 
salmon-fishing on the Tay, killing no fewer than thirteen fish, ranging in weight 
from thirty-two pounds to fourteen pounds, The salmon were taken from 
the Lower Stanley water, and were ail capture! after 1 p.m. This performance 
constitutes a new record for one rod for one day’s fishing on the Tay, His 
Lordship informs me that fly was the only lure used and that the majority of 


the fish took the ** Nicholson ” and the ** Dusty Miller.”—C. J. Hl. Cassetus. 





A YEAR OF SIHLORT QUARTERS. 
{fo tHe Eprror or ‘** Counrry Lirr,.”} 

Sir,—Many dairy-farmers this year have been greatly troubled by their early 
cows calving in with deficient quarters, many cows having lost one, in some 
instances, two, Now this is a pretty serious loss in itself, as it is a well 
established fact that a cow will not yield as much milk from three-quarters as 
she will from four; besides the loss of time and extra difficulty in milking, 
the actual value of the cow is very considerably decreased, Some assert that 
the quarter may come back again with the next calf; but it has been my 
invariable experience that instead of the quarter coming back I have had a 
lot of trouble with that quarter, Therefore, it has been found more profitabl 
to fatten that cow off than to keep her round unless she was very valuable 
from the breeding standpoint. Now, there is more trouble brewing for those 
who keep three-quarter cows, Medical oflicers of health are very dubious of 
a three-quarter cow contributing to the milk supply of a town, as it may be 
one of those cases of a tuberculous udder. llow is the farmer to know 
whether his cow is giving tuberculous milk or not, except by payment of a 
very considerable fee to have it tested by an expert? It is a pity that this 
advice is not obtainable on more easy terms to the farmer, say, through the 
Veterinary Department of the Board of Agriculwre,—E. W. 

[The Milk Bill of 1g09, which failed to become an Act, empowered the 
Local Government Board to require the council of any county, borough or 
urban district to appoint one or more veterinary surgeons, 
ments would have solved the difficulty ** kk. W.” 


These appoint 
now experiences, and would 
have helped him to ascertain whether a cow was giving tuberculous milk or 
not. In the present political situation the chances of a Milk Bill being even 
considered are very remote, so that both farmers and the public will continue 
to suffer unless methods other than legislative are devised and adopted. 
Action of a voluntary kind similar to that taken by the farmers in Denmark, 
who in 1906 formed an association for the stamping out of tuberculous cattle, 
would, undoubtediv, prove useful and successful; and as the expenses of the 
employment of veterinary surgeons are spread over a large number of farmers, 
the cost to each is comparatively small. The Americans go even further 
Milk Commissions have been voluntarily formed in the United States to 
secure clean and non-tuberculous milk. Certain farmers have agreed to 
place themselves under the regulations of independent and scientific Milk 
Commissions, each of which employs a veterinary inspector, a bacteriologist 
and a chemist, whose services are paid for by the farmer, but who are entirely 
under the control of the Milk Commission. When everything is found to be 
satislactory, a certificate is issued by the Milk Commission to the following 
effect : 

Date 

The Veterinary Inspector of the Commission has examined th 

dairy of Mr. and reports it to be well kept and clean and 
the cows to be in a healthy condition, Che Bacteriologist reports that 
the miik does not contain germs bevond the limits of the standards of 
the Commission. Ihe Chemist reperts that the milk is of standard 
richness and that he has discovered in it no impurities, colouring matters, 
chemical preser atives, or harmful substances, The Commission certifies 
to these statements of the examiners. It is understood and agreed to 
by the said Mr. that this certificate is good for not more 

than from date, when another examination is to be ma 

(Signed by the Commission ), 
The miik has to be issued in hermetically-sealed vessels, and on every 
jar is the following certificate: 
MitkK COMMISSION CERTIFICATE, 





1 
by the experts of the Milk Commission and found to be up to the required 


Milk from the dairy of Mr. has been recently examin 


standards. Another examination is to be made within a month, and if 
satisfactory new labels for the bottles will be issued, dated 
Notice the dates.—ED. ] 


ROOKS AS EGG-STEALERS 
(To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” } 
S1r,—The other day the noise that usually follows the laying of an egg was 
succeeded by a loud cackling among the hens. A rook was seen coming out 
of the fowlhouse with the newly laid egg in his beak Ile flew with 
difficulty for about fifteen yards and then had to put the egg down, Being 
pursued, he left the egg on the ground and flew to the nearest tree cawing 
angrily. He returned two days later and again alighted in the run, but this 
' The carrion crow is, of course, a well-known egg-stealer, 


£8 
(>? The 


but is it not unusual that a rook should be such a practised thie 
rookery is three-quarters of a mile away, and the rooks constantly pass over 


time was shot, 


the run and alight on the trees near it, especially about this time of 


M. WyYNNE-JONEsS, 


vear 


[Some rooks become confirmed egg-stealers, Ep. j 


ee 
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A CROOKED SPIRE OF STONI 
To THe Epi or **Counrry LiFe#.”] 
Sil It pure rs may b interested in the encl sed photograph taken 
by Miss M. F. Hawker)of the spire of t church at Ermington, near Ivybridge, 
South Devon, It belongs reason of its infirmity to the same family as 


the leaded timber 


: i ld, whic iS 
Lwiste puereatly 
as to look des- 
perately unsafe, 
and the shingled 
timber spire ol 


Morti- 
which has 


Cleobury 
mer, 
taken on asimilar 
pose. Ihe lean- 
ing tower of the 
Temple C 


it Lristol is well 


iurch 


known, and = is 
actually at a 


gieater an rie 


from the per 
pendicular than 
the famous 


example at Pisa; 
but in both thes 
cases the founda 
tions were at 
fault. At 
Ermington — the 
toweritselfstancs 
square and = up- 
right. It is only 
the spire which 
leans; but the 
deflection does 
not afiect its 
strength orsalety, 


One need not too 





riously regard 





ERMINGTON TEEPLI the tradition that 
on the occasion 
of a marriage the spire was so impressed with the singular virtues of the bride 
that it bow at her roach, and has never since recovered, The implied 
reproach on other matcens, her contemporaries, is too distressing to be 
believed Perhaps some carelessness in the ettin ol the masonry Is a more 
convict r t Some repairs are now necessary to both tower and spire 5 
but it is sa tor v learn that they are to be carried out in a conservative 
fashion, and that the leat i the t sill not be corrected i. W. 
WIIA SIIALI LI DONI WITIL UT? 
[To ruk Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sir I have a paddock of about an acre in extent, which at present Is 
jutely wasted, and I should be glad if you could advise me how to 
mal it profitabl It isa very ¢ nid heavy soil, and I should think at some 
remote da j centre of the fieki was dug for clay, as there is a big 
unnatural depression ther Along one side is a small stream which widens 
out into a pond is wit the middle of the boundary; but this cannot act as a 
drain to the whole field as it ought to do owing to the clay diggers, as I imagine 
them to be, having thrown up an earthwork along that side of the field, so as to 
rather pen in tl ' ive instead of facilitating its escape. Che field is 
sul ) 1 te ur 3, ut 1 reality it Is eve rything but grass, the sweet- 
scented, pink-blossomed pla: n predominating, his, of course, makes 
it absolutely valu for grazing, Some former occupier planted the slope 
ol tl ' now with 
you i tree but 
they nav aot no 
d if only sery 
to emphasti the 
wast k ol the 
land he hedges, 
too hav t nm ver 


much neglected, ar 


allowed to run up till 
they are weak and 
open t th bottom 
I have cut them back 


almost to the butts, 


and put a temporary 


wire encing beside 
them, Is ther any- 
thing I can do to 
their 


hasten growth ? 


In some places the 
old hawthorn of which 
the hedge was com- 
p: sed has decayed 
quite away. Is there 


qu ck-grow- 


anything | 


ing and strong that 
would be better to put 
in the gaps, as I 
should thir it has 
grazec for 

The soil 


not been 


hany years 


COUNTRY 
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is very impoverished, and at present the paddock is completely lost as regards 
As Tam not an 


grateful for some advice. O. M. 


any useful purpose. experienced agriculturist, I should be 


[The only remedy that our correspondent can adopt is theroughly te 
trench and drain the paddock, which is evidently in a deplorable condition, 
No crop will be a success under such circumstances. This is the first 
step towards making the paddock of any value whatever. Hedges, fruit 


trees, or whatever is planted are doomed to failure. We are afraid this 


advice will give little comfort and, perhaps, the best way will be to obtain 


local advice. Is there no good nurseryman or farmer near who would be 


willing to help our correspondent? When the soil has been drained and well 
prepared, plant the best varieties of apples on the Paradise stock, but get the 
paddock right first. —Ep., ] 
DIFFICULTIES WITH A TENNIS COURT. 
[To THE Eviror or **Country LIFE.”] 

Sik,—Last year I had a red-ash tennis court made by the gardener, but with 
all the rolling it has had and is getting it seems to become no firmer. I 
should be much obliged if you would let me know in what way I could 
remedy this. I thought of watering the court with liquid cement and then 
rolling; but would this not cause water to lie on it and so take time to dry 
alter rain ?—W. M. M. 

|We do not think that watering with liquid cement would be of any use, 
as the ash under this thin coating would still be loose and would quickly get 
disturbed, The only remedy appears to be to mix some binding materia 
with the ashes to a depth of several inches, afterwards well rolling the whole, 
Possibly a small quantity of dry cement would answer as well as anything. 
In any case this might be tried with a small area of the court. Our corre- 
spondent omits to say how the court was formed, or what kind of ashes were 
used, With 


definite advice.—Ep } 


’ 


these particulars before us we might be able to give more 


INEXPENSIVE DRAINING 
fo tHe Epitor oF ** Country Lire.” ]} 
Sik,-- Perhaps the following account of an inexpensive way of draining wet 
and clayey fields may interest some of your readers. It consists, as the 
accompanying photographs show, of a sort of plough that bores a hole about 
eighteen inches below the surface (the depth can be altered), and the size ol 
i mole-run, Of course, the deeper the holes the longer they last; but they can 


as a rule be depended upon to carry off the water for three or four years before 





HORSE-POWER MOLFE-PLOUGH, 


they require renewing. Moles are tiresome and sometimes block them up; 
but, still, they are a wonderfully effective means of turning marshy, swampy 
fields into good sound turf, and at only the cost of the labour of two or three 


men and five or six horses for a day. In my photograph showing the plough 


at work, it is fixed on to the back of 
Pirr. 


{The plough is evidently the horse-power mole-plough, which, we think, 


i water-cart, as the horses pulled more 
easily in this way.—F. 
has been generally superseded by a similar implement drawn by steam; a 

short description of 

the latter appeared 
In Our issue of 
September roth, 
1905, It would be 
interesting to know 


how many acres tive 


or six horses and 
three men drain per 
day, the average 


depth of the drains, 
how far they are 
apart and the 
mated 


esti- 
cost per acre. 
The labour of five or 
six horses and 
men 


three 
cannot be put 
down at less 
from 


than 
twenty-two 
shillings and sixpence 
to twenty-five 
shillings and sixpence 
a day, plus the cost 

cider 
judging 
from the photograph, 
draining a 


ol bee r or 


allowed, as, 


large jar 
of 6ale, as well as 
draining the soil, is 
part of the labourers’ 
-Ep. } 
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